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Dowell 
can “see” the solution 
to your problem 


Frac fluid magnified 
10,500X by Dowell’s 
Electron Microscope 


Ordinary chemical and physical analyses do not always I—the fluid that puts more sand 
disclose why fracturing fluids with similar viscosities nto the fractures of your formation 
differ so widely in sand-carrying capacities Research” is not lip service at Dowell a full 


time job, making its business the scientific exam 
lizing 


Dowell, in its never-ending attempt to probe be- 
yond the ordinary, has equipped its research laboratory 
with an Electron Microscope, enabling its scientists 
to see the solution to this problem and many more. 


ination of every detail of fracturing, aci 


cementing. Careful attention to such details—plus the 
} 


exclusive remote-controlled Allison Pumpers and the 
widest selection of well treating chemicals—add up 

A study of Electron Micrographs, such as the one to the big difference you get when you call Dowell 
above, helps Dowell to recommend the right frac Dowell, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 
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Through the Fall—-more Magic Circle ads by Ethyl 


Drive-more campaign continues—to pro- 
mote extra gasoline business during slack 
sales season. 
Now is the time of year when motorists tend 
to forget about taking those extra pleasure 
trips that mean bonus gallonage at the pumps. 
They need to be reminded of the special motor- 
ing fun that belongs to the season, and of year- 
round places to go and things to see. 

And that’s what Ethyl’s current Magic Circle 
advertisements are doing. 


A full-color, full-page ad will be seen by mil- 


ETHYL 


lions of car owners in the November issues of 
LIFE, LOOK, SATURDAY EVENING POST and 
SUNSET magazines. Other Ethyl ads appeared 
in September and October, for a total of over 
50 million Magic Circle messages this Fall. 


Newspaper readers are reminded of the fun of 
Fall driving by the Magic Circle Travel Clinic, 
an Ethyl public service feature appearing in 
daily newspapers all over the country. 

It’s all part of Ethyl’s market-expansion ef- 
fort —a continuing service to the Oil Industry 
now in its fourth year. 


Ethyl Corporation new York 17, N. Y. 
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Pick out the 
~~ sulfonate 


_< from 
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~ BRYTON’S complete line 


Yes! The choice is yours. But wait... can we help you 
decide which sulfonate to use? Tell us of your specific need. 
We'd like to help. 


7 


MOLECULAR , 
PRODUCT WEIGHT SULFONATE 





Sod im Su , a Bryton * Sherosope F-430 430 62 
Bryton Sherosope F-445 62 
Bryton Sherosope F 2 
Bryton Sherosope T 62 
Bryton BOSS* 470 70 
Bryton Hybase Bariun 
65 Base No 1010 
Bryton Barium Sulfonate 30-! 
2 Base No 1010 
Bryton Calcium Sulfonate 30-A 900 
Bryton Calcium Sulfonate 45 900 


Ammonium Sulfonate 450 


Amine Sulfonates 490 
; minimum 


For additional information, write 
Bryton Chemical Company, Dept. R-11 
1270 Avenue of the Americas » 
New York 20, New York 
European address: P.O. Box 1207 
ienionn The Netherlands BRYTON SU LFO NATES 
© 168, Bryton Chemica! Company Specific Sulfonates for industry 
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OIL 
INDUSTRY 
EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 


DRILL PIPE 
CASING e TUBING 


TUBE-KOTE PLASTIC 
COATINGS 


DRILL COLLARS 
DRILLING RIGS 


MUD PUMPS 
BRAKE BLOCKS e CHAIN 
WIRE ROPE 


TOTCO DRIFT AND 
DIRECTIONAL RECORDERS 


ROCK BITS 
VALVES AND FITTINGS 
BOTTOM HOLE HEATERS 

BOLTED TANKS 





LUCEY EXPORT CORP 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, WN. ¥Y. 
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“USING FORD HEAVIES HAS MADE A BIG 
CUT IN OUR MAINTENANCE COSTS” 


says Allen Grosse 
Fleet Supervisor 
Green Bay Box Company 


Handling heavy loads with ease, this Ford C-1000 
used by the Green Bay Paper and Pulp Company 
(an affiliate of the Green Bay Box Co.) grosses 
60,000 Ib. It is equipped with 260-hp 477-cu. in 
Super Duty V-8, Extra Heavy Duty 5-Speed 
transmission and 6.50 to 1 rear axle ratio. 








FORD WARD for Savings, Style and Stamina! 


the operating effort needed for the 
previously used type. 


Whatever your job . . . wherever you do it— 
you'll find Ford Heavies and Extra Heavies are 
engineered and built to do it better! And the ’59 
improvements in these models will bring still 
more benefits to your operation. 


Greater operating economy with new, 
faster rear axle ratios and wide choice 
of transmissions. 


More efficient parking brake of the 
internal expanding type has approxi- 
mately 50% greater stopping and 
holding ability, requires less than half 


Higher payloads and longer life with 
new, higher-capacity front and rear 
axle options. 


Factory installed tractor package 
custom-fitted to Ford trucks for safer, 
more dependable braking. 


Yes, the new 59 Ford trucks are here to take 
you Ford-ward for savings, Ford-ward for 
modern style and stamina. See your Ford 
Dealer today! 
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“Our records show that our 
average monthly parts cost, 
including major overhauls, 
has been reduced over 24%. 


“Our Fords have given us less trouble than 
any other make of truck we’ve owned! Also, 





New Styleside pickups! Notice the handsome new 
grille, dual headlights, stronger wrap-around bumper. 
6'-, 8- and 9-ft. boxes available in Styleside or 
Flareside models. Short Stroke Six or V-8 engines. 
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our Ford Dealer has always given us imme- 
diate and very good service. We’ve never 
had any downtime waiting for parts. They’re 
always available at our Ford Dealer’s, so 
we don’t have the problem or expense of 
carrying a big parts inventory. 


“Our drivers sure like the ‘hillability’ of the 
big Ford Tilts with their Super Duty V-8 
engines! They say the ‘Big V’ has sure got 
it for power that seems to level out the 
steepest hills. And the Tilt Cabs are tops 
for maneuverability and riding ease. 


“Performance plus economy .. . that’s why 
we’re sold on Ford trucks. We started using 
Fords when we opened our trucking depart- 
ment in 1954, and today 28 of our 35 trucks 
are Fords.” 


FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN...LESS TO RUN... 


LAST LONGER, TOO! 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN OIL 


Capital spending to find new reserves will increase 10% in 1959, 
to more than $4-billion. But other branches of the industry plan a cut in 
capital outlays because of surplus capacities. se ae 


Red China is making some fantastic oil claims, including a story 
about a wildcat flowing 7-million b/d. One reason for the claims: to stimu- 
late Chinese production and thereby reduce the burden of imports from 
Russia. -.. p. 106 


Is oil losing friends, even among other businesses? U. S. Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson thinks so, and blames it on oil’s tendency to play a lone role. 
rere ey | 


Diamond bits have passed a tough deep-drilling test. Shell used the 
bits for the last 3,700 ft. of its No. 5 Rumberger, Oklahoma’s deepest hole. 
Results: Fewer round trips, and a high average penetration rate. ...p. 27 


The third quarter was the most profitable of the year for oil. But 
nine-month earnings lag well behind 1957 for most firms, though the out- 
look for the rest of 1958 is improved. ven i 


Canadian oil men fear they may be headed toward tight government 
control if the Borden Commission report is adopted. It recommends licens- 
ing of oil and gas exports and imports and strict federal control of pipe- 
lines. <a Pene 


The Sinclair-British Petroleum deal is likely to create sharp com- 
petitive situations, particularly in the U.S. crude import market. Although 
it will be years before the full impact will develop, some effects will be 
felt soon. soot 








Modernization is getting No. 1 priority in oil planning for next year. 
Reasons, shown by an industrywide Petroleum Week survey: (1) Today’s 
overcapacity is tending to brake expansion, while (2) leaner profits are 
spurring emphasis on higher quality and lower costs. oe we & BS 
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The octane race isn’t over—at least not in gasoline ads. The sales 
pitches being used im the fall marketing campaigns are featuring high- 
octane claims. i ove De Bile 
2 


Gas pipeline firms are swinging to automatic stations. Texas East- 
ern, for instance, is readying its first mainline remote-controlled station, 


and plans four more. saat Go 


9 
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SIGNIFICANT LATE NEWS 


Congressional election results portend a depletion fight in 59. Sens. 
William Proxmire (D., Wis.) and John Williams (R., Del.), leaders of the 
Senate antidepletion bloc, were reelected. Of 31 senators who voted for a 
graduated reduction of depletion, only three were defeated, and their re- 
placements are expected to join the antidepletion group. Of the senators 
who voted to maintain the 27.5% level, about a dozen will not return. 
Proxmire-Williams forces hope to pick up four or five votes from their re- 
placements. 


Hopes for a natural gas bill, already dim, grew dimmer Tuesday. 
Both the House and Senate will take on a more “liberal” flavor, which prob- 
ably means that oil will have even tougher sledding in Washington. 


The election outcome probably won't affect the imports program, 
however. It will continue to be largely an administrative problem. 


FPC has left the door open for new applications to supply gas to 
Midwest markets (page 18), and Tennessee Gas Transmission has already 
filed a revised plan. 

* 


Argentina this week signed an agreement with Russia for $100- 
million in credits for oil equipment purchases. Orders for $30-million of 
equipment have been placed, Petroleum Week was told in Moscow by Jose 
B. Liceaga, head of the Argentina mission that made the deal. Included 
are: turbodrills, perforators, seismic instruments, and pipeline and pro- 
duction equipment. The remaining credit is to be used within eight months. 


This may limit the opportunity for similar deals by U. S. firms. 
The Soviet agreement, according to Liceaga, represents “the best condi- 
tions Argentina has ever obtained anywhere.” Repayment is to be made 


ny 


in Argentina goods within ten years at 2.5% interest. 
J 


Oklahoma sweet crude now is posted at five levels. At mid-week 
Magnolia and Sinclair added two schedules to those already in effect (page 
20). Both cut 10¢ to a top of $3.05, but Sinclair added penalties to middle 
and low gravities. 

o 


TIPRO is going to appeal to the Tariff Commission again. Rejected 
once on the grounds that product imports don’t directly affect producers 
(page 20), TIPRO is filing an amended petition in an effort to get the com- 
mission to act. 

o 


The next round in Louisiana’s natural gas tax battle will be fought 
in the legislature. Gov. Earl Long was planning at midweek to call a spe- 
cial session to consider a switch from the present gas gathering tax to a 
severance tax. The reason: to avoid a challenge of the constitutionality of 
the gathering tax, which gas firms are now paying under protest, and to 
avoid having state revenues tied up in a court battle. 
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Congrats and $25 to Mr. D. J. SUGGS, Republic Natural Gas Co., Tipton Bldg., Pauls Valley, Okla., for this quip 






“Sez he can drill”: 


Joe Roughneck is top kick of the industry .. and plenty tough in his pipe demands. 
He likes the plus factors he gets in using Lone Star electric weld pipe: convenient source 
of dependable supply, overnight delivery and rigid quality control through exacting 


multiple tests. 


Sound, strong, lasting pipe you can depend upon: API casing, tubing and line pipe 


from Lone Star. 





Neighbor, wherever you are, specify Lone Star and we both get a good deal. 


Lone Slat steE 


COMPAN Y 





EXECUTIVE—SALES OFFICES 


1956 
_ W. Mockingbird Lane at Roper * P. O. Box 12226 * Dallas, Texas 
Pl DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


912 Republic National Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 
Houston, Texas | Midland, Texas | Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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100 Ibs 200 - Ssedium tauryt 37 39 
dams. ci... trt equaid 100 tbs 300 3 
dms tel frt equald 10 tha 750 4.10 ams., tcit., 
Sedium hisuifite anhyd as. cA tanks divd 7.81 - 
works ths 500 ~ Seotium metahis 9.21 - 9.71 
bes.. Le... works 100 Ibs. 5.45 + — sulfite) 
Soln., 35° bbis., c.l.. works.100 Ibs. 1.70 - — sedium 18% =_ 
odin en works 1m ths 2.20 - Bl‘e - 
Sedum herate ‘see Norcx? bes., 
Sodium bromide. USP gran., dms.. bgs., smal 2.35 = 
« works ib 40 _ Sodium meta 4 10 4.35 H 
Sedium carhenate. cryst. muonohy be ‘ 4.35 4.60 i 
drated ‘see Soda sal) bgs.. 4.75 ‘= 
Sodium carbonate monohydrated bgs., smaller $3 o 4 
bes. c.l. works 100 Sodium. metatiic. ~ of Gis j 
ibs 410 - and V Ala 
bas. te. works 100 Ibs 3.50 - Fused, 18,000-Ib E af 100° 
Sodi bh vet ' 1 
“ ‘ — a oxvmet iy cellulose tanks, works . ' and ve. te 
Sodium chlorate ervst. 250-Ib dms.. Sedium metanilate bbls. E of 98° 
el. works Ib 09 — Mo ‘ex 
dms ‘cl | owerks ih O9%5 1M Sodium settee ‘ a ¢ 
Sodium chlorate in 100-Ib. dms. + at 100° «ex 
only. “e per th higher begs. Gann 19.990 th lots and Miss 
Sodium chloride techn +see Salt» . Neh W 
dms. ci. works f 100° 
Sedium chieride USP gran. nes dms.. tel. works i eV P ’ 
-— = rs 
. 'b 1s @ Sedium = metasilweate Ne N au 
Sedium chiortte tech dms cl bes cl _ — | 
works Ib. 58 - — bes. tel. works / 
dms., 20-dm. lots or more, works. dms. cl. works j 
Ib 66 dms. tcl works 5.70 - — | 
ams «matier wt works Ib 7m 7 Sodium motyndate 6.20 _ 
Sodium chtwtuacetate tech. dms works ¢.'t . 5.00 - — 
ct. works Ib 277 - trvst ims works tr works. , 
ams tet works th 2n - | Sethhum monogtutamate + 100 Ibs 5.35 - 
Sudium chromate anhyd. fib dms | dium glutamate) 100 Ibs. 5.50 - ' 
el | works Ib 14% - | “hum monenvdrate «ne works 
fib dms. ic.l. works ib 15% 16% | *® carbonate monohydr 100 Ibs. 5.85 - | 
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to get more 
for your chemical dollar... 


call 
Olin Mathieson 


If you think of chemical raw material costs only as the dollars-per-ton 


price, you might benefit from a talk with the man from Olin Mathieson. 


Time costs you money-—your orders are not delayed 
at Olin Mathieson; they are handled rapidly througha 
private communications system described by Western 
Union as outstanding. 


Inventories cost you money—with multiple shipping 
points we can schedule deliveries to keep your inventory 
investment at the safe minimum. 


Transportation costs money—for many chemical users 
our efforts have resulted in lower rates. You can choose 
water, rail or truck deliveries to suit your convenience. 


Processing costs money—we supply technical service 
to consult with you on handling, storage and process 
problems. 


Your Olin Mathieson representative is in the business of chemicals 
service. Talk it over with your purchasing department today— 
then call Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Chemicals Division, 


Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


MATH Ie 

a *o MATHIESON 
oe ~ v. 

0 z 

I 0 


*—"" CHEMICALS 





6271 


Ammonia « Bicarbonate of Soda * Carbon Dioxide * Caustic Soda ¢ Chlorine ¢ Hydrazine and 
Derivatives * Hypochlorite Products * Methanol * Muriatic Acid « Nitrate of Soda ¢ Nitric Acid * Soda 
Ash ¢ Sodium Chlorite Products * Sodium Methylate * Sulfate of Alumina * Sulfur (Processed) * Sulfuric Acid 
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Core Lab's new Daily Rig Report is 
the “hottest” Well Logging Service 
refinement developed in years. 


The source material for this 
24-hour, graphical presentation of 
downhole and surface activity 
originates at the central instrument 
panel of Core Lab logging units. 


T R €E E T 


eo 


ce 


All continuous strip chart record- 
ings and associated information are 
carefully summarized, accurately 
plotted, and presented to the opera- 
tor at the well site. At a glance, he 
can comprehend 24 hours of rig 
activity. For example, here’s what 
the Report above reveals about a 
day in the life of a wildcat — 


(1)-Bit record — footage cut by old 
bit; type and size of new bit. (2)- 
While making trip back to bottom, 
crew stopped at 13,200' and broke 
circulation for 15 minutes. (3)-Cir- 
culated and conditioned mud for 30 
minutes after getting back on bottom 
(4)-Made connection; slight gain in 
mud suction pit when pumps were off 
(5)-7:35 AM; change in slope of 
depth curve indicated drilling break 
at 14,149. (6)-Loss of weight on bit, 
combined with slight initial reduction 
in pump rate and initial gain in pump 
pressure at the time of drilling break, 
indicated probable high-pressure sand 
(7)-Gain in mud level and higher 
filtrate salinity, combined with de- 


CORE LABORATORIES, INC. 
o 4 DALLA > 7 T > 


ExXA 


PAMPA AMARIL 
TULSA OKLAHOMA CIT 


Y FARMINGTON L<¢ 


how 
to 
fingerprint 
.. 
wildcat 


layed loss of pump pressure, indicated 
definite salt water flow. (8)-Controlled 
drilling rate of 6 feet per hour, accom- 
plished with only 7,000 pounds weight 
on bit, indicated drilling was probably 
still in high-pressure sand. (9)-Circu- 
lated and conditioned mud for one 
hour prior to trip. (10)-Normal loss of 
mud due to hole fill-up while coming 
out with drill pipe. (11)-Shut down to 
change drill line and run electric log, 
while out of hole at 14,178 feet 


Note: The new Daily Rig Report 
does not replace Core Lab’s tradi- 
tional Grapholog (hydrocarbon 
index, lithology, physical charac- 
teristics of mud, etc.). To the 
contrary, it greatly supplements the 
wealth of information available 
through Well Logging Service. 


WICHITA BERA AFAYETTE 


ALGARY EOMONTON REGINA VENEZ 
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Capital Spending to Rise in 1959 


% Change 
58-.'59 


1958 
Estimated 


1959 
Planned 


1957 
Actual 


$38,437 $32,852 $33,022 + 0.5% 
13,647 10,009 9,678 — 3.0% 


All Business 
All Manufacturing 


1960 
Planned 


$32,661 
9,655 





Petroleum Industry 


1958 1959 
Estimated Planned 


% Change 
'58-'59 


1960, 


Planned 


1957 
Actual 


(millions of dollars! 





Petroleum Industry 5,797 5,158 5442 + 6.0% 


5,439 


Drilling & 


Production $4,025 $3,703 $4073 +10% $4,032 





6,197 
1,844 
1,058 
1,724 


Jata for petroleum industry exclude bo poym 


6,280 
1,199 

646 
1,400 


6,103 
1,043 

672 
1,288 


Electric & Gas Utilities 
Iron & Steel Industry 
Automotive Industry 
Chemical Industry 


ond notural gas pipelines, Lotter ore ir ded with 


Business Upturn Is Indicated 


Business firms generally are cautiously eyeing 1959 as 
a year of upturn in the economy—one which calls for 
some expansion. 

\ fall check on the preliminary capital spending plans 
of all business by McGraw-Hill’s Economics Dept. shows 
that the total outlays now set for 1959 will amount to 
$33-billion, up 0.5% the estimated 1958 capital 
outlays for new plants and equipment 

Previous experience indicates, however, that these 
liminary spending plans will be revised upward as final 
budgets are completed. In the fall of 1954, for example, 
when the economy was recovering from a recession, busi 
ness estimated capital expenditures for 1955 at 5% 
1954. But by the spring of 1955, busin 
upward to spend 5% more than 1954 
1955 showed outlays of 7 1954 


OVCI 


pre 


under 
s revised its plans 
linal figures for 


OVCI 


Manufacturing companies, most of which have con- 
siderable spare capacity, now plan to spend 3°, less 
in 1959, even though companies in every manufacturing 
industry estimate that their 1959 sales will exceed 1958's. 

The average increase expected in the physical volum« 
of sales next vear 9%. With imereases in 
normal expectation during business 


dollar sales would be even greater 
ee 
26 1S 


1S prices—a 


upturns—the rise in 


The largest increase in sales expected in the 
iron and steel industry, which had exceptionally poor 
first half in 1958. The automobilk looks for a 
rise of 20° in sales next vear, also following a poor 1955 


in 
industry 


Despite the sharp recovery in manufacturing produc 
tion since last spring, most industries still have a substan 
tial amount of \ McGraw-Hill 
found that over-all manufacturing capacity is now 
greater than in 1950. 

The survey indicates that in Septemb 
iwerage, at 


spare capacity SUTVe' 


50 


r, manufacturing 
companies were operating, on thi less than 
80% of capacity. Since most firms prefer to run at about 
90% of capacity, they tend to hold back on expansion 
plans when they fall below the 90 


Manufacturers’ plans for capital spending in 1960 ar 


rate 


(continued on page 16, col. 1) 
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5,693 
1,043 

645 
1,211 


333 
623 
399 

52 


— 9% 
— 3% 
— 9% 


4 


423 389 354 
853 606 588 
426 405 369 

70 55 58 


Transportation 
Processing 
Marketing 
Other 


o/ 
/o 








Oil Hikes Spending Plans 6% 


Capital expenditures for exploration, drilling, and 
production in 1959, as now planned, will rise 10°/, over 
1958. All other major cel 0 of the petroleum indus 
try plan to trim capital outlays, with the result that 
over-all spending by oil will rise 6°. 

That's based on the preliminary plans of the indust: 
increase in demand 


which now foresees a modest next 
vear of about 4.3%, after a two-vear period in whi 


demand showed no measurable gain. 


And the industry already is looking forward to 1960 
as another year of relatively high spending in thie search 
for new reserves of oil and gas, and for new plant an 
equipment. The contemplated spending for 1960 1 
ready at about the same level as that planned for | 


Petroleum's capital-spending plans for the next two 
years are closely geared to spare capacity. In the divi- 
sions of the industry where spare capacity is great— 
processing, transportation, and marketing—expenditures 
will decline in 1959 and rise only modestly in 1960 
based on present planning. 

Phere will be some growth in capacity in those branch 
of the industry. But by and large, capital expenditure 
those divisions will be for modernization to improv 
cicncv and to improve product quality (page 35 

The prchiminary planning is subject to chang 
ticularly if the estimates of demand growth prov 


servative, and demand starts to catch up with capa 


Petroleum reserves, however, have been affected by 
the slowdown in demand, and the search for oil will have 
to be stepped up to meet the growth that is now ex 
pected for the immediate future years. 

Phe expectation of an upturn assumes continuation 
a governmental program to restrict imports 

Phe 10 increase to more than $4-billion that is 0 
planned for capital spending in exploration, drillin Wn 
production reflects the outlays that will be required 
of total hol 


increase will 


number 


Sadie 
48.000 


drill approximately the 
expected in 1958—nearly 


(continued on page 16 col 





Business Upturn Is Indicated (Cont, 

already very close to plans for next year. So actual spend- 
ing in 1960 is almost certain to exceed 1959's. More than 
half of the industry groups report now that 1960 capital 


outlays will exceed next year’s. 


For many, many companies, the existence of spare ca- 


Oil Hikes Spending Plans 6°% 


necessary due to higher costs of materials and labor. and 
a stepup in avcrage footage per well needed to find new 
reserves. 

It is anticipated that the total footage that will have 
to be drilled in 1959 may approximate 234-million feet 
drilled in 1956, when d of more than 58,000 new 


pacity will not be a deterrent to capital spending. A 
large portion of manufacturing capacity is obsolete and 
than one-third of the ca 


pacity i “modern” in the sense of being new since 1950, 


requires modernization. Le 


ind will require replacement 


completions were made 


The new supply requi w indicated for next 


vear mav mean U.S 7,160,000 b/d in 
1959 up 65 0 >. mad lose ft th 1957 and 


1956 level 


Third-Quarter Profits— Best of 58 


Third-quarter profits of most oil 
companies ran above last year, but 
the nine months’ net income of nearly 
all firms lagged behind 1957. The 
margin of lag, however, was less than 
at mid-year. 

\ higher level of business 
since June was primarily responsibk 
for the improved third-quarter show 
ing. Another factor influencing third 
quarter profit comparisons was the 
the 1957 


activity 


gencrally low ecarnings it 
third quarter 

Generally, the third quarter was 
more profitable than either of the two 
preceding three-month periods, duc 
to higher crude producing rates, im 
proved product price re ilizations, and 
continucd beneficial results of cost 
reduction measures 

lor at least one large company— 
Atlantic Refining Ci third-quarter 
profits exceeded those of the entire 


first six months 


There were a few exceptions to the 
general trend of nine months’ earn- 
ings below 1957—but they were due 
to unusual circumstances. 

Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), for ex 
ample, had a nine-month net 19.9 
ibove last ir. But the increase was 
more than counted for by a non 
recurring profit from sale of oil and 
gas rovalt interests in producing 
propertics where Sohio did not own a 
working interest 

Phe company’ iles and operating 
revenues were ¢ under the 1957 
nine-month period 

Earnings of Sinclair Venezuelan Oil 
Co. set a new peak in the first ninc 
months, up 175.8 over 1957. The 
compan rude production for the 
period averaged 52,983 b/d, up from 
21,439 b/d last vear, reflecting com 
pletion of a pipeline outlet for its pro 
duction in Western Venezuela 

The company’s first-half profits also 
were substantially above a vear ago 

Nearly all other companies had an 
extremely poor showing in the first 


half, due to the comparison of reces- 


16 


———— Nine-Month Net Income 
Thousonds % Change 


Company Dollars 1997 1986 
Gulf Oil $204,393 — 26.0 — 4.5 — 42.6 
Jersey Standard 462,000 — 30.0 — 23.4 — 37.2 
Socony Mobil 115,700 — 33.8 — 368 — 468 
Ohio Oil 23,028 — 28.1 — 24.0 — 32.1 
Sun Oil 22,622 — 42.0 — 43.2 — 54.1 
Atlantic Refining 19,180 — 34.6 — 41.4 — 69.7 
Phillips Petroleum 57,609 — 22.4 — 19.5 — 32.0 
Plymouth Oil 2,876 — 49.1 — 51.9 — 65.5 
Sinclair Venezuelan 17,002 +175.8 + 144.6 +201.2 
Continental Oil 33,294 — 5.0 — 14.7 — 148 
Creole Petroleum 249,018 — 21.9 + 3.5 — 27.4 
Ohio Standard 17,474 + 19.8 — 13.3 — 94 
California Standard 187,744 — 11.3 1.4 — 144 
Sunray Mid-Cont, 28,080 — 22.0 22.0 
Union Oil 20,830 — 24.7 31.5 
Texas Co. 227,693 — 63 : 16.1 
Sinclair Oil 35,368 40.0 44.7 


Six-Month Net 
%e Change 
from 1957 


%e Change 


predict an encouraging profits out- 
look for the rest of 1958. But som 


( ! proc 


sion-hit profits with those of carl 
1957. when export volume VW 


usually large ot ti ot 


The improved third-quarter earn- 
ings prompted a few companies to 


Oil Leases on Highway Rights-of-Way? 


The Texas Highway Commission 
held a heoring Saturday on the con- 
troversial issue of whether it should 
grant oil leases on highway rights-of- 
way. 
Oil industry spokesmen opposing 
to Vi } 
la ud ccl omecthin 


1 


the leasing urged the commissi« 
delay action at least until the legi 
ture has an opportunity to take action lone to collect e du 
t t¢ Ow ¥« 

vhen ‘Tee ‘Te 


Tex told the 


l 


on the problem 

Vhey said there is some question on 
legality, and pointed out that othe: 
“serious problems” would arise unless ted in 
legislation was enacted to insure 
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Gulf Oil Corp. has received 30,000 requests 


for reprints of its ‘active politics’ plan 


a——y Aside from Gulf, other leaders are urging 
the industry to be bolder on key issues 


Oil Can’t Solve Its Problems Alone 


No one knows yet—not even Gulf 
—what the outcome will be of its 
move into politics. But it has created 
a stir, and has set people to thinking. 

A Perroteum WEEK survey found 
that Gulf’s action (PW—Sep.19’55, 
pl10) is one of the most talked-about 
incidents in the industry, particularly 
among persons directly 
with the public’s attitude toward oil 

Gulf itself reports that its announce 
ment of a plan to make a continuing 
study of the actions of public officials 
has evoked more press reaction and 
comment than any other single event 
concerning the firm in recent years 

It already has received 68 letters 
from presidents, board chairmen, and 
other corporation executives, in and 
out of the oil industry. These letters 
were predominantly favorable, Gulf 
says, and some suggested the possi 
bility of collective action to further 
the plan. 

Gulf has also received requests for 
30,000 reprints of the letter written 
by Archie D. Gray, its senior vice- 
president, to Gulf’s employees, outlin 
ing the company’s plan. 


concerned 


Some in the industry, while agree- 
ing in general with Gulf's goal, are 
not sure the company's approach is 
a good one. 

PerroteumM Week found public r 
lations directors almost equally divided 
into three categories: (1) those who 
approve, (2) those who want to await 
developments, and (3) those who 
think Gulf made a mistake. 

Of those who objected, most either 
said the action was “premature,” o1 
that it would only give oil critics fresh 
ammunition. 


Whether Gulf's move was wise or 
not, there appears to be a growing 
awareness of the need to improve the 
oil industry's standing with the public 
and with public officials. 

Of more than 20 oil public relations 
directors queried by this magazine, a 
big majority listed understanding by 
the public and by legislators as one of 
oil’s gravest needs. 

Several noted the advancing threat 
of utility-type control of oil, and felt 
it could be forestalled only by con 
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vincing the government and the pub- 
lic that such a step would not be in 
the public’s interest. 


Most companies appear to be 
making evolutionary, rather than rev- 
olutionary, changes in the public re- 
lations approach. 

Ihat is, there are few, if any, com- 
making overhauls of 
their present relations ap- 
proaches. But there are some shifts in 


panics drastic 


public 


emphasis and in direction. A_ state- 
ment by a Pure Oil Co. official is 
pretty tvpical: 

“There has been a greater determi- 
iation to tell our story to the publics 
that are affected bv our actions and 
operations, and an increasing recogni 
tion that all our emplovees need to be 
informed members of our public rela- 
tions team.” 


For the most part, oil public rela- 
tions men feel that individual com- 


pany action and industry group 
action are both needed. 

They say that some problems can 
best be solved by a unified approach 
such as through API—while other 
problems need to be handled on an 
individual basis. 

Some noted that individual action 
holds the inherent danger of bringin 
oil disagreements to public attention, 
but they also pointed out that for a 
company to wait until all the industi 
is in total agreement would be a wait 
of eternity. 


Some industry leaders feel that oil 
has failed to get understanding be- 
cause it has failed to give under- 
standing to others. 

The proponents of this theory 
that oil men tend to get too absorbed 
in their own and thu 
are not alert to problems and change 
clsewhere. 


And Charles A. Perlitz, Jr., execu 


operations, 





‘U.S. Oil Needs New Friends’ 


The oil industry often finds itself 
standing alone, without friends even 
in other businesses, U.S. Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson said last week. 

The ‘Texas senator told the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn. of America 

“Tl know of no other 
American industry so lacking in other 
business allies as vours 

“You are more alone than you may 
bcheve.” 


scgment of 


Johnson feels that the oil industry's 
greatest need is to end this go-it- 
alone approach. 

“You can not do it alone,” Johnson 
told his listeners. ““You must carrv an 
understanding of vour industry to 
others, and vou must seek open-mind 
ecly an understanding of their prob 
lems as well.” 

Johnson said that oil’s failure to do 
this in the past has caused it to lose 


support from other industries. 


He also charged that the industry 


has failed to win political support, 
outside a very narrow regional ba 

He noted that, where oil is con 
cerned, there has been a political stal 
mate for ten years, and that on 
son for this has been oil’s failure to 
win friends. 

“You cannot, I say candidly, expect 
to prevail politically when you do not 
have the votes to prevail.” 

He gave this explanation of the 
“stalemate”: 

“On one hand, your industry h 
dedicated much of its effort to cor 
plete and total resistance 
of any sort in national policies 
ing the industry. 

“On the other hand, many of your 
critics and 
equally dedicated to goals which som 
times amount to nothing more than 
change for the sake of change.” 

As a result, he concluded, national 
policies in regard to oil security ha 
rested on dead center. 


to chang 


attect 


challengers have been 








tive vice president of Continental Oil 
Co.. feels that inactivity in national 
ISSUE has caused industry to lose 
ground 

“The influence of busin leaders 
in national affairs has been waning,” 
businessmen have 


he say “hecause 


imply not proper! understood th 
interdependence of business and po 


litical matters 


FPC Turns Down 
Midwest Gas Plans 


The Federal Power Commission has 
denied all major proposals for natu- 
ral gas service in the Midwest, but is 
keeping the door open for the future. 

In a sweeping action last weekend 
KPC ended—for the present, at least 

i fight between four large gas pip 
line companies to gain an upper hand 


m the ppel Midwest states 


FPC refused to approve Midwest- 
ern Gas Transmission Co.'s plan for a 
Canada-to-Tennessee pipeline, which 
would have brought Canadian gas 
to the U.S. 

It was the ipphi ition by Midwest 
ubsidiary of Ten 
\\ hic hy 


ern, whollv-owned 


ncessce (a ly 
tarted the gas contro three veat 


msm m Co 
wo and resulted ipplication 
pending befor 1 PC 

Nlidwestern wa ( for failur 
Although Nlid 


western had a contract with Tran 


to show a ga uppl 


Canada Pipe Lin 
million cu. ft 

have receives mount from 
Lenn 

convinced that 

mect both Canadian and U.S. requ 


ment 
Northern Natural Gas Co. did not 


adequately prove a feasible storage 
project, and Michigan Wisconsin 
Pipeline Co. would not show eco- 
nomic feasibility FPC said. 

\ batch of other 


cluding some b 


ippli ions, m 
ibsidiaries of th 
fourth major competitor, Natural Gas 
Pipeline Co. of Ameri were cith 


cle nied or cle fK rred 


Looking ahead, FPC outlined sev- 
eral projects that it might look upon 
with favor. 

Ihe commission would like to s« 
1 “well-founded” project to serve th 
Chicago market, which is in need of 
gas to both industrial and 
pace-heating need 

Service to the Duluth-Superior area 
is also clearly indicated, FP uid, a 
is service for northern \Mlinnesota, cen 
tral Wisconsin, and Michigan’s Upper 


Peninsula 


supph 


i8 


More Controls in Canada? 


Adoption of all of the Borden 
Commission recommendations on Ca- 
nadian energy policy would lead the 
oil and gas industry toward almost 
aa og: government control. 

That is the growing fear expressed 
by many oil men as thev study the 
real impact of the report of the grouy 

the Roval Commission on Energ 

which submitted its first report last 
week (PW Oct.31°55,p10 

kk. D. Brockett, president of British 
American Oil Co., Ltd. said that the 
extensive regulation proposed for the 
oil and gas industry “should be 
proached with great caution be 
of its 


future growth and development 


possible adverse effect 


industry in Canada 


Hardly to the surprise of anyone, 
the commission recommended that 
the Canadian government continue 
to issue export licenses for natural 
gas for 25-year periods. 

Lhe commission's recomm 
on validating gas export licenses 
more lenient than had been 
in that the group urged th 
gas determined to be in 
Canadian foresecable neee 
available for export. 

Phe board also suggested 
the law that forbids sales of 
side Canada at lower prices th 
at which it is sold in Canad 

About the onl 


UTprisin 


NEXT WEEK in 
Petroleum Week 


‘s axiomatic nat the big o1 
It tic that the big | 


company without a strong researc h 
effort is losing ground to com- 
petitors. Technology is advancing 
too fast for it to be any other way. 

Io show what competition is 
producing in the research lab, 
Week has made a 


coast-to-coast survey of research 


Petroleum 


and operating executives. A spe- 
cial report will review in detail 
oil’s three basic research needs: 

@ Getting the maximum val- 
ues from each barrel of crude, 
through optimum processing 

@ Reducing costs of finding 
and producing crude oil. 

@ Developing the “dream” 
tool that will directly detect oil 
underground. 

Issue date: Next week, the Nov. 


14 issue. 


gas Was 


ment with respect to natural 
recommendation that the govern 
it’s earlier promise of an export 
rmit to ‘Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, 
be withdrawn. The permit cov 
1 to Midwestern Ga 
». of 200-million cu 


ynmission said that 


xport 
! 


inada has a market 
ill th gas if 18 now 
t should seck a 
from Alberta 


rt permit 


Two recommendations, though 
came as a surprise. One suggested 
that the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners ‘'should have all of the 
powers needed for the regulation of 
prices or rates, traffic, tolls, or tariffs 
of pipeline companies. 

Sucl ulation would 


( tt 


The other surprising recommenda- 
tion was for the creation of a Na- 
tional Energy Board, to control and 
license export and import of crude 
and products as well as natural gas. 

Sucl — ] ee = 
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Sinclair-BP: A New Competitive Force 


A potentially powerful new competitive force has 
been introduced into the oil picture by the new alli 
ance between Sinclair and British Petroleum. 

While the full possibilities of the new joint operat 
ing agreements announced last week by the two com 
panies (PW—Oct.31°58,p13) will take some vears to 
develop, several results should become evident soon 

Phe most significant should stem from the creation 
of a jointly owned company to market BP’s Middle 
East crudes and Sinclair’s Venezuelan crudes “pri 
marily in the Western Hemisphere” (but excluding 
Canada for the time being). 

This unit, to be set up in New York in 1959, will 
be staffed by both Sinclair and BP personnel. 


The greatest potentials for this joint sales unit will 
be in the U.S. market—for which the Sinclair-BP 
combination appears admirably suited. 

It will be able to offer U.S. refiners not only various 
grades of Venezuelan crude, but the widest variety of 
BP’s Middle East 
production ranges from low-gravity crudes to as high 


the lowest-cost Middle Fast crudes 


as +]-gravity, with the added protection of coming 
from four or five different concessions 

At the same time, it will have the important added 
advantage of Sinclair’s large domestic transportation 
and marketing facilities in 40° states, especially its 
extensive crude and products pipeline network that 
reaches most inland refining markets 

Thus, the new unit will be able to offer import 
deals not only to coastal refiners but also to inland 
refiners (within the limits of import quotas). ‘Vo the 
latter, it will be in a position to offer a varicty of 
special “package” import deals—involving trades for 
Sinclair's domestic crudes (Sinclair produces in 15 
states), product exchanges, processing and shipping 
arrangements, or any number of combination deals 
that would suit a particular refiner’s position. 

In short, this new Sinclair-BP combination may well 
introduce a powerful new competitive factor into the 
U.S. crude import market. 

Similarly, the new sales unit may also seek to move 
specialty Venezuelan crude to Europe, taking advan- 
tage of BP’s outlets and sales organization there 

Though the announcement of the joint company 
referred only to crude sales, mformed sources sav it 
may also handle sales of certain refined products in 
the Western Hemisphere which could prove mutually 
profitable to both Sinclair and BP. ‘The most promis- 
ing immediate prospects would seem to be in the 
shipping and aviation fuel fields. BP is a substantial 
supplier of these products in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
but presently lacks Western Hemisphere supply points 
to round out global contracts. 
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Studics are also under wav to sce where else the two 
companies can complement each other’s efforts. BP, 
for instance, started using some Sinclair aviation lubri 
cants in England during the past vear. 

Also, if Sinclair should find oil in its new Sahara 
or Somalia concessions, BP could absorb this in its 
astern Hemisphere markets (which Sinclair lacks). 


\part from the new joint crude oil sales company 
in the Western Hemisphere, the two companies also 
mnounced that BP will supply all Sinclair's future 
needs for Middle Kast crude for its own domestic us¢ 
While no details were given, informed sources report 
this will probably take the form of a 20-year contract 
for unlimited volumes, with provision for renewals 
he terms are said to be exceptionally favorable. (Sin 
clair’s present contract with Gulf Oil Corp. for Kuwait 
crude cxpires in three vears. ) 

Ihis is the closest thing to a Middle East conc 
sion without actually being one. It provides Sinclai 
with the long-term security of all the low-cost crude 
it can ever use (within the limits of import quotas 
it no capital cost and with no concession obligation 

At the same time, the two companies also an 
nounced a third move: creation of a joint company to 
engage in exploration and production “primarily in 
Latin America.” 

Vhis will be of particular advantage to BP, which 
has long wanted to expand into Western Hemispher 
production in order to reduce the vulnerability of it 
dependence on Middle East oil. Yet BP is barred from 
icquiring concessions in most of Latin America by 
laws prohibiting foreign government-controlled com 
panies (BP is 56° owned by the British Government 

Now this handicap can be overcome. ‘The new joint 
company can acquire the leases in Sinclair’s name and 
make any oil found available to BP. 


The new Sinclair-BP alliance appears particularly 
advantageous for both. It would be hard to find two 
companies whose strengths are better suited to off 
setting each other’s weaknesses. 

Basically, it is a logical joining of forces between 
a large, aggressive U.S. company with Western Hemi 
sphere knowhow but a shortage of crude (Sinclair now 
buvs 60% of its crude needs), and an Eastern Hemi 
sphere giant with practically unlimited cheap reserves 
but lacking both markets and reserves in the Western 


Hemisphere (except a small operation in Canada 


By teaming up, each company can now greatly in 
crease its own growth potential and flexibility in a way 
that neither could do on its own—and at no extra 


cost to either. 








What’s New 


IN THE INDUSTRY 


The world’s deepest hole had another claim to fame this week— 
the dubious distinction of having the world’s deepest fishing job. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. was preparing to perforate its No. 1-EE Uni- 
versity, Pecos County, West Texas, when the perforating gun became 
stuck on the bottom at 25,340 ft. 


Phillips’ other ultradeep test in Pecos County—No. |-A Montgomery 
also was engaged in fishing this week. A wire line was lost in the 


hole bottomed at 23,400 ft. 
+ 


California’s Public Utilities Commission is going to take a sharper 
look at out-of-state wellhead prices of gas. It hopes to appoint a three- 
man task force to work full-time on regulatory proceedings before the 
Federal Power Commission involving field prices. Meanwhile, it has 
asked FPC to reopen certificate proceedings involving El Paso Natural 
Gas Co., sole supplier of out-of-state gas to California. The commission 
charges that 87 filings before FPC in recent weeks would raise El Paso’s 
costs to California customers by $1.8-million. 


Proposed conservation regulations in Arizona would require 80-acre 
minimum well spacing and depth-bracket proration. The proposals by 
Obed M. Lassen, state land commissioner, would limit oil production 
on a graduated basis, from 12 b/d for wells 3,000 ft. deep or less to 
a maximum of 75 b/d for wells 15,000 ft. deep. The proposals met 
with an immediate outburst of opposition from some oil men. 


Postings for Oklahoma sweet crude became more confused this week 
with three different schedules. Indiana Oil Purchasing Co., effective 
Nov. 1, trimmed its purchase prices by 7¢ a bbl., making its top price 
for 40-gravity to 44.9-gravity oil $3.08 a bbl.—the same price offered 
for West Texas intermediate. Earlier, Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. 
and Kerr McGee Oil Industries, Inc., cut Oklahoma sweet by 14¢ to 
31¢ a bbl., reducing their top posting to $3.01, and three other buyers 
met that cut. But the remainder still post a top of $3.15 a bbl. 


Jake L. Hamon, Dallas independent, will be the first recipient of the 
Carl A. Young Memorial award, at the API annual meeting. The for- 
mer API chairman is being honored for his “exceptionally meritorious 
service to the petroleum industry over the past 22 years.” The award 
is the highest citation of the Division of Production. It was created as 
a special tribute to Young, who headed the division’s staff for 29 years 
before his death in 1955. 

. 


Seven West Coast majors can stay in the retail business even if the 
government wins its antitrust case against them. That was decreed by 
Federal Judge James Carter of San Diego last week, as pretrial hearings 
continued in the omnibus, eight-year old suit. He also postponed the 


Nov. 12 trial date. 
7 


Imported products are not “directly competitive” with domestic 
crude, the U.S. Tariff Commission ruled this week. The ruling came as 
it turned down a request by the Texas Independent Producers & Royalty 
Owners Assn. to investigate crude and product import duties. 


20 


INSIDE Stant 


* 


IS IT DIVIDE AND CONQUER? 





The producing segment of 
the Independent Petroleum 








Assn. of America isn't too 
happy with independent 





refiners getting into the 





. importing act. 


This was made clear dur= _ 
ing the panel discussion. . .* 
on the imports question 4 
during IPAA's recent an- 
nual meeting in Dallas. 

During the question and 
answer period, Lester 
Clark, independent pro- 
ducer of Breckenridge, 
Tex., laid it on the line 
when he said: 

"Today, you independent 
refiners are just getting 
your share of the imports 
guota. But next week, 
you'll be going to Wash- 
ington asking for an 
increase. 

*I_ just want you on my 
side, but you won't be if 
you get an imports quota.* 

Earlier, in his prepared 
text, Clark had stressed 
that “a serious problem 
should be recognized by 
all of us. We could easily 
lose many valuable sup- 
porters in our fight 
against imports by making 
importers out of refiners 
who can not use the 
imported crude.” 

While Clark put his ree 
marks into the record, he 
wasn't the only one ex- 
pressing the same senti-e 
ment. There was much lobby 
talk about the conflict- 
ing interests of those 
within the association. 


4 s 
. 
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The government is still aiming for an imports plan “most equitable 
to all concerned.” At midweek, this was the oil imports situation in 
Washington: No firm plan had been wrapped up, but there was a strong 
belief that one would be completed and made public within a couple of 
weeks. There was still a sharp divergence of views, but some basic agree- 
ment had been reached, too. First, imports probably will be restricted to 
10.1% of total demand. Demand, not domestic production, will be used as 
a base. Quotas should be issued annually. Any “windfall” to companies 
normally not interested in importing should be avoided. And some provision 
must be made for major importers who have had a historical interest in 
foreign oil. 


Administrators hope the new plan can be made detailed and spe- 
cific. For example, if the plan makes provisions for extra import allotments 
to certain inland refiners, there is a belief that the plan should specifically 
list all criteria that a refiner should meet in order to qualify for an extra 
share. A minimum amount of discretion should be left to the program’s 
administrator, the planners are saying. Meanwhile, you can discount 
rumors that Matthew V. Carson, program administrator, might quit. 
Carson will remain on the job even if his plan undergoes drastic revision. 


Louisiana officials are critical of the Federal Power Commission’s 
position on the state’s gas gathering tax. State officials came to Wash- 
ington last month in an effort to get a change in an FPC order on 
Louisiana’s l¢ increase in its natural gas tax, which went into effect in 
August. FPC refused to amend its order, and will require refunds by gas 
companies if the tax increase is held invalid by the courts. But the 
Louisianans assert that FPC is taking a narrow view—that the state only 
wanted an assurance that FPC would not require refunds of companies 
that had not paid the tax under protest, and thus would not get state 
refunds. FPC denied it is fostering an appeal of the tax case, but said 
it has been assured by some gas companies that the case will go to court. 


There is some industry disagreement over how to defend itself 
against attacks on the depletion issue. Suggestions have been made that 
a fund be organized to carry the depletion story to the public, through 
advertisements, pamphlets, etc. But some industry representatives in 
Washington are fearful that even the most proper use of a fund might be 
misinterpreted by depletion foes and thrown in the face of the industry. 


FPC has cracked down on company visitors. In a new policy state- 
ment, the commission has asked gas company officials to make advance 
appointments to confer with FPC staff members—rather than the previous 
method of unscheduled “drop-in” visits. The commission’s Bureau of Rates 
& Gas Certificates, particularly, has had its work disrupted because of such 
visits, FPC says. 


The Interior Dept. is studying its order to suspend production in 
Utah’s Aneth Field, following a one-day hearing at which several ow 
companies protested the order as “too drastic.” 
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OIL PRODUCTION 


more profit per dollar invested. 


meais 


The Sonic Pump 
A SOUND METHOD OF 
This 


your inquiry regarding operation 
and availability of this new pump for your 


We invite 
wells. Address your request to Marketing Divi- 


sion, Johnston Testers, Inc., 930 Bank of the 


Southwest Bldg., Houston 1, Texas. 


simple to operate and 
durability, 


The Sonic Pump 
install, negligible maintenance 
comparative light weight, small surface unit, 


less steel in the hole. 
expenses are re 
Sonic Pump. 


Mainte nance and workove) 
duced to a minimum with the 
Gi 
— fj; Di Wag F 
= A 
° P 
onic Pump 
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Buttress Long Strings 


J&L Buttress Thread Casing has marked advan- 
tages in deep wells. 


The couplings are longer. Pipe and couplings have 
longer, stronger threads. All threads engage fully 
... there are no vanishing threads as in conventional 
joints. These threads, five to the inch, Acme type, 
are angled to take tensional loads in sheer. 


Inside clearance is not reduced (no internal upset). 
The pipe stabs easily and spins rapidly which means 
fast running time. 


Buttress describes the product as well as the 
thread. The exceptional quality inherent in all J&L 
tubular goods is present in J&L Buttress Thread 
Casing. 


Quality control in the steel making and finishing 
processes is precise, exacting and continuous. 
Nothing is taken for granted. The highest-capacity 
in-line hydrostatic pressure tester in the world (up 
to 20,000 lbs. per square inch) checks J&L Buttress 
Thread Casing. 


You can truly “Buttress” your long strings — and 
your production — with J&L casing. 





Jones & Laughlin 


If its sold by J&L.... 
It’s the best available 





Buttress Thread Joint 





IF YOU WANT 


MORE™ 


THAN A GOOD 


CEMENT JOB... 


> Casing on Bottom 
Safer and Faster 


>K Protection 
of Productivity 


... specify 


BAKER 


PRIMARY 
CEMENTING 
EQUIPMENT 


The ONLY complete line — 
available through your supply store. 


BAKER OIL TOOLS, INC. 


HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES +: NEW YORK 


BAKER 
Wall Scratchers 


. remove mud cake only from 
the cementing area. This 
“controlled scratching” protects 
productivity. No danger of 
“balled-up” mud on scratcher 
wires to plug the annulus with 
possible pressure surges, and 
“mudding-off” of production. 


—S 


=—~ 


[LES 


a \ —_—— 


BAKER 


Casing Centralizers 


assure cementing clearance 
and do not remove mud cake to 
plug the annulus, contribute 
to pressure surges and restrict 
productivity. The “sled-runner”’ 
springs are pre-set to the 
optimum bowed height, and pass 
tight spots or dog legs without 
damage to the centralizer 
assembly. Their greater 
centering force maintains ample 
annular clearance for 
successful primary cementing 


Fill-Up Equipment 


.. Saves time in running casing. 
but does not create pressure 
surges that restrict productivity. 
The Variable Valve in Baker 
DIFFERENTIAL or 
FLEXIFLOW “Fill-up” Shoes 
and Collars permits casing to 
fill from the bottom, and 
coordinates rate of fill with rate 
of lou ering to AVOID high 
pressure surges. Surface filling 
is eliminated, danger of stuck 
pipe is reduced, chances for 
successful cementing are 
increased 
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THESE DIAMOND BITS, and core barrel (right), are among various types used on Oklahoma’s deepest hole. Despite some problems . . 


Diamond Bits Impress on Deep Test 


Shell used several types below 20,000 ft. on its No. 5 


Rumberger, cutting the number of round trips, and re- 


sulting in a penetration rate average of 1.79 ft. per hour. 


Diamond bits have run up impres- 
sive drilling performance records on 
Oklahoma's deepest hole—Shell Oil 
Co.'s No. 5 Rumberger, in Beckham 
County. 

Diamond bits were used exclusively 
to drill from 20,250 ft. to 23,953 ft 
in the deep exploratory test in Elk 
City field. Use of diamond bits at this 
depth is a record in itself. 

While diamond bits have been used 
extensively in various test programs, 
their use on the No. 5 Rumberger has 
afforded studies of their operation 
under ultradeep, high-pressure, high 
temperature conditions. 

Helmerich & Payne, Inc., of Tulsa, 
contractor on the job, has been using 
a big gas-engine rig (PW—Oct.3’58, 
p34 

After setting a 7-in. liner at 20,102 
ft., operator used 5%4-in. rock bits to 
drill out cement inside and below the 
liner. The switch to diamond bits at 
20,250 ft. was made in an effort to get 
better bit performance. 


Altogether, 34 diamond bits, in- 
cluding one rerun, were used to drill 
the 3,703-ft. interval to 23,953 ft. 

This interval consisted predomi 
nantly of hard shale, with lime-sand 

Upon reaching a depth of 23,953 
ft., H&P continued drilling by means 
of diamond coring to total depth of 
24,004 ft., reached in late October 

I'wo 25-ft. cores were cut, with r 
coveries of 88% and 100%, respec 
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tively. These are the deepest cores 


ever recovered 


Excluding performance of two bits, 
average footage per diamond bit 
was I16I/, ft. Average time on bot- 
tom was 65 hours. 

The two bits not included in the 
iverages were pulled early because of 
fishing jobs and logging 

Maximum footage per bit was 392 
ft., with a maximum time on bottom 
of 176% hours 

Not all runs were satisfactory, how 
ever. One bit cut only 10 ft., and was 
on bottom only 8 hours 

While the primary objective with 
diamond bits was to minimize the 
number of round trips needed—each 
trip required up to 16 hours—penetra 
tion rates was considered good, aver 
wing 1.79 ft. per hour over the dia 
mond-drilled interval 


7) 3 day S 


Several designs of diamond bits 
were used on the No. 5 Rumberger 
in an effort to improve bit perform- 
ance and to arrive at a design that 
would drill all sections equally well. 

fanufacturers of the bits used on 
the deep test (Christensen, Hycalog, 
ind Diamond) cooperated fully with 
the operator and contractor in com 
ing up with new designs 

Virtually every bit run was a little 
different from its predecessor. Some of 
the tvpes used included flathead “bull 
plug.’ spiral core spitters, and clover 


leafs, and variations of each 

On some of the bits, water cours 
ran from the center of the bit out t 
the face edge. Others contained wat 
courses which were cut entirely around 
the bit shank. Some of the spiral 
shaped bits had center depressions to 
control center burnout, and = other 
were flat across the face 


While costs of diamond bits are 
high when compared with rock bits, 
these are offset somewhat by per- 
formance and by salvage returns. 

On the No. 5 Rumberger, bit sal 
age ranged from 50% to 
a high of 90.7% and a low of 22 

The condition of the bits whe 
pulled ranged from scoring and burt 
ing, due to improper cooling, t 
mal wear from even drilling 

While some diamond bits ma 
as little as $950, others may 
much as $3,500 


pi ture 


Cost per foot in running a diamon 
bit, of course, is determined by 
factors, including the salvage valu 
the bits, formation characterist 
time in cutting, and the like 

Some 5-11/16-in. bits might us 
much as 25 carats of large diamond 

costing $11.25 per carat 
more carats of smaller diamond 


, plus 60 


59 per carat 

Final cost of a diamond bit, ther 
fore, cannot be determined fully unt 
it is pulled, performance studied 
salvage determined. 

The experience gained on thi 
deep test also should contribut 
lower future 
These, it appears, are likely to shov 
ihead 


costs in applicati 


increase in the vear 
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Burress 


A SCHLUMBERGER ENGINEER, Joe Moffett, bends an ear to the riser for sounds of 


perforation shots fired on a deep test in Texas. Electronic devices also were used as. . . 


Deep Perforations Set Record 


A new depth record for perforat- 
ing has been set at a West Texas 
deep well by Schlumberger Well Sur- 
veying on 

Ihe mark was set on the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. No. 1-A Montgomery, 
Pecos County. This deep test was 
drilled to 23,400 ft. with an all-electric 
rig, then plugged back to 22,940 ft 
for tests in the Ellenburger, which was 
topped it 22,598 tt 

Early this week, operator was circu 
preparatory to running drill 
interval at 21,331 


lating, 
stem tests in the 
22.360 ft. 
Several other records already have 
at this test, including the 
single-stage squeeze-cement 
23,000-400 ft. (PW—Oct.3 


been set 
deep t 
iob it 
58,p3 +). 


Over 900 shots were fired in the 
deep hole, over a 230-ft. interval 
reaching to a maximum depth of 
22,880 ft. Downhole temperature was 
a major problem. 

\ maximum temperature of 3861 
was recorded at 23,000 ft. This tem 
perature approaches the limit at which 
explosives presently used in perforating 
ire effective 

Ihis problem, therefore, called for 
planning and 
Ihe study was conducted 
headquarters engineering de 


considerable advance 
preparation 
by the 
partment of Schlumberger, Houston 
office 

Shaped-charge explosives, primacord, 
md blasting caps were all specially 
idapted for the operation 


In order to keep the temperature 
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rise well below the maximum for ef 
fective firing of the shaped charges, 
each gun was fired as quickly as 
possible 

An interval of 30 minutes from th 
start of the descent to firing was main 
tained through the operation of 19 
guns. The elapsed time for the entir 
operation was 40 hours. 


Depth measurements on the job 
were closely tied to formation depths 
by the running of a radioactivity- 
casing collar log to give depth 
control. 

The firing position of each succe 
sive gun was determined by 
collar reference, so that no depend 
ence was placed on cable 
ments from the surface. 

Chis depth-control system, a Schlum 
berger spokesman 
placement in the deep hole as accurate 
as operations conducted in very shal 
low holes, where depth control is a 
relatively minor problem. 

I'he Schlumberger crew had also, in 
the past few weeks, run an electrical 
log, a microlog, a radioactivity log, a 
laterolog, and a dipmeter log, all 
around the 23,000-ft. level 

here were two production packet 
that were set following the 
tion job. 

The Pecos County wildcat is the 
world’s third-deepest hole—being sur 
passed only by Phillips’ No. 1-EE Uni 
versity, 13 mi. northeast of the No 
1-A, ‘and by Shell Oil Co. No 
Rumberger, Beckham County, Okla 


< 
page 2 


Casing 


mecasule 


says, made shot 


perfora 


Pecos ‘Tests 
Yield New Data 


Drilling of several very deep wells 
in the Val Verde geosyncline in Pecos 
County, West Texas, has provided 
geologists with a preliminary look at 
subsurface geology in the area. 

Addison Young, Phillips Petroleum 
Co. geologist, says that minimum in 
formation coupled with maximum 
imagination indicates that the entire 
Paleozoic section in the Fort Stockton 
Del Rio region may be divided on the 
basis of lithology into three groups of 
strata 

hese are 1) a lower unit, from 
the base of the Paleozoic to the bas« 
of the Woodford, which consists pr 
marily of carbonates with a good deal 
of chert in the upper half; (2) a mid 
dle unit, from the base of the Wood 
ford to the top of the Leonard, which 


primarily dark shale, but includes 


much limestone in places; and (3) an 
upper unit, of rmian age, 
which includes the 
;, dolomit 


West Texas Pet 


Phillips Petroleum Co. No. 1-EE 
University, the world's deepest hole, 
is of particular interest structurally, 
because it occurs in an area where 
the earth's crust is heavily folded 
and faulted, Young adds 

“After drilling nearly 5,00( 

| il Wolf sediments.” 


“the well dril 


upper Pc 
typical fine sand 
vaporites of the 


ind ¢ 


stone 


nian 


d into older Paleozoics 
which is the 

n of the Fort Stock 
this zone is sug 
that the well en 
segments of 
chert, and 
pson forma 
high as 67 
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Suppose SUPPLY ROW 
should become GHOST ROW! 


YOU WOULD BE LOST WITHOUT ALL THE SERVICES YOU HAVE LEARNED 
TO TAKE FOR GRANTED. 

Almost everyone has seen the ramshackle remains of supply centers which have out-lived their 
usefulness. It’s natural and logical to move on when activity ceases and the wells are pumped dry 

But what an unhappy phenomenon it would be to observe the operations of our Supply Industry, 
modern and useful to the point of indispensability, grind to a halt because the wells of profit have 
gone dry. 

IT COULD HAPPEN — TOO MUCH IS BEING EXPECTED FOR TOO LITTLE 
PROFIT. 

This dilemma can be avoided by your supporting your Supply Industry and helping it make a 
reasonable profit. It's the only way to perpetuate this vital segment of the petroleum industry 

PURCHASE ALL YOUR REQUIREMENTS THROUGH A SUPPLY STORE—AND 
SELECT A SUPPLY COMPANY WHICH PROVIDES ALL THE SERVICES NECESSARY 
TO YOUR OPERATIONS. 


LARKIN PACKER COMPANY, INC. 
WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS ... Through Your Supply Store 


LARKIN LEADERSHIP HAS BEEN EARNED BY YEARS OF DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 





inal undisturbed sequence md ar ‘ + » | . » 
helieved te belong te the wat of the ~=648N Oil Be Found Directly‘ 
crust beneath the overthrust block ’ 

Che total amount of displacement The biggest challenge in logging University of Texas seminar on petro 
in the area is shown by the fact that today is the development of a direct leum engineering, a series conducted 
vhereas this well at 25,000 ft. was still oil-finding tool, says A. J. Pearson, of by Atlantic personnel (PW—Oct.31 
everal hundred feet above the base Atlantic Refining Co. 58,p18 
ment, a well only 7 mi. north hit At present, he says, log interpreta 
Precambrian igneous rock at a littl tion can tell which zones will certainly 
less than 5,000 ft.’ produce water, which will certainly 

Young was one of a group of ‘Texas produce oil, and which may produce 
geologists to report on new ideas and either water or oil. But too many 
research findings last week at the Uni zones, he says, fall into the third 
versity of l'exa Conference on category 


Displacement logging—which di- 
rectly indicates the presence of oil— 
holds some hope for finding oil where 
it is now overlooked. 

I'he theory of displacement logging 
has been proven, says Atlantic's W. ¢ 
CGeolog Pearson discussed logging it the Pritchett, who ilso — “ the cages 
: 7 nar. “Some field success has been ex 
perienced, primarily with a research 
type tool which would not be practical 
for commercial field use. Until a prac 
tical field tool is developed, this tech 
nique is a technical succe but an 





economic failure 


n displacement logging, the job 


elop 1 fast, accurate and eco 
ol, which will vield immedi 
results, says Pritchett 
saieh aed Ihe results, he ivs, must be in a 
laaae form that is easy to interpret. Then 
the d ( e used to answer the 
which forma 
tested 











Any type housing dry” hole ‘can be, plugged with 


that it m g| t ntain black gold 


“es Anywhere Ta) the VV Zelale nh Many improvements on present 


logging methods must be made in the 
future, says P n 
Perh , 


Houston Ready-Cut House Company offers 
complete construction service anywhere in the 
world for any type structures— homes, bunkhouses, 
offices, kitchens, laboratories, warehouses, portable 
housing, complete camps. Houston Ready-Cut 
buildings are now in use in nearly all the oil fields 
of the Southwest, and in Mexico, Uruguay, Iran, 
British West Indies, Columbia, Venezuela, Costa 
Rica and other countries 


Housing designed and prefabricated by Hous- 

ton Ready-Cut is noted for simplicity, economy and o and th 

comfort. Factory prefabrication eliminates waste, 

saves on labor and material costs. Sectional build- Computers also may enter the pic- 

ings can be shipped promptly, and erected easily ture to aid in logging work. 

and quickly Digital computer have come int 
‘ lustry in 

yn. “But 


1 widelh 


Whatever your housing need, wherever you 
need it, Houston Ready-Cut can supply prefabri- 
cated or portable housing designed to meet your 


7a: £ : 20F . mpute 
requirements. Phone FAirfax 3-9365, or write: as 


uggest 


‘and orosit\ rom the 
Houston Ready-Cut House Co. micro Jd the icrolaterolog | 


P. O. Box 124 


Houston 1, Texas curve 


ime thing 

porosit 

mputers won’t solve all the 
but perhaps they will hel 
re problems than we ar 


Prefabricators since 1917 Cable address: REDYCUT lOW doing, O1 at east point out which 


letailed study.’ 


—)— — | 


Hous T =<] Ready-Cut House Co. 
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California Has Prolific New Pool 


Though the days of the uncon- 
trolled well are gone in California, 
Tidewater Oil Co. has proved that 
the potential is still there—if you 
drill in the right place. 

Ihe right place in this instance is 
the old Buena Vista Hills field, 6 mi 
northwest of Taft, Kern County 
Ihe new pool in the field, which 

revitalized the entire and 
touched off a busy development, is 
known as the 555-Stevens, 
after the discovery for the pool 


One well in the new 555-Stevens 
pool has been completed for 2,900 
b/d, the biggest to date. 

Tidewater No. 525, section 20-315 
23e, flowed at a 2,900 b/d rate 
through 74/64-in. choke with 1,160, 
000 cu. ft. of gas per day from the 
Stevens formation at 5,431-519 ft 
After flowing at this rate, the well 
was cut back to a 24/64-in. choke 
through which it flowed at a 1,284 
b/d rate. Present production through 
14 /64-in. choke is 669 b/d 

Ihe well was also tested at 
565 ft., flowing at a rate of 1,656 b/d 
of oil with 530,000 cu. ft. per day 
ot gas 


has area 


named 


5,519 


One reason for the well’s high po- 
tential is the permeability of the pay 
sand in the new pool 
The average permeability mth 
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conservatively set at about 
2,000 millidarcies, though it has run 
as high as 7,000 millidarcies. Nor 
mally, a permeability of 200 or 300 


pool 1S 


millidarcies is considered excellent in 
California 

Ihe producing sand is the Stevens 
upper Miocene), which is a prolific 
pay in various other San Joaquin Val 
ley fields. In the 
the sand is fine t 
conglomeritic 


555-Stevens pool 


COAaTSE ind loc ally 


The new pool represents the first 
major Stevens sand production in the 
Buena Vista Hills area. 

Buena Vista Hills has been produc 
since 1909, and presently ha 
some 1,023 wells, producing about 
19,000 b/d of oil 

Previous production from the field 
has been largely from various Pliocen 
sands and from the Antelope zone in 
the Miocene. Since its discovery, the 
Buena Vista Hills field ha 
upward of 500 million bbl 


tive 


produced 
ot oil 


The discovery of Stevens sand pro- | 


duction has touched off a drilling 
play in the area. 

Honolulu Oil Corp. No. 10 Cali 
don, ¥2 mi. west of produc tion, lowed 
oil at the rate of 912 b/d through 4% 
in. choke and perforations at 5,233 
301 ft. in the Stevens. Gas flow rate 


was 320,000 cu. ft. per dav. Honolulu 





Planning a waterflood? 


Here’s your best buy 
in water filtration. 


T-C Jet Strainers were designed 
to filter water for formation 
flooding to any desired degree 
of cleanliness . . down to 1 
micron particle size (with a 
filteraid precoat). Without filter 
aid, the 400-mesh screen removes 
solids down to 31 micron par- 
ticle size. 

hus, the removal of algae, 
bacteria, and solids from raw 
water prevents blocking of the 
face of the formation, saves 
reworking injection wells. Mini- 
mum horsepower is required 
to pump water into a_ clean 
formation. 

Since Jet Strainers can be 
cleaned and returned to service 
in less than 5 minutes, minimum 
labor and time is required for 
cleaning. Or, the cleaning oper 
ation can be made fully auto 
matic if desired. Hydrauli« 
impact, or jetting, through a 
rotating head within the strainer 
basket, quickly cleans the screen 
and returns the strainer to action 
No back-washing 

Complete details on this, the 
world’s finest filtration equip 
ment, are presented in Bulletin 
PL-570. Write for your copy 


THORNHILL-CRAVER Co. 


P. O. Box 1184 Texas 


Houston, 


cua 
pe eae 


OS vet 
Strainer 
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is now coring ahead to look at an 
Standard Oil Co. of 
Richfield also are 


idditional zone 
California and 
ictive in the pool 

Tidewater will drill No. 536, a 
north offset to a Stancal producer. 
Stancal will offset its first well in the 
pool to the west, and Richfield will 
offset its first producer to the west 


The boxscore in the new pool now 
stands at six completions and one 


abandonment. 
Present production is about 1,800 


b/d, under severe cutbacks 
l'idewater is operator for four wells, 
with Richfield sharing equal interest 


What’s wane 


Lake Erie Drilling 
Halts for Winter 


The platform used to drill the first 
offshore well on the American side of 
Lake Erie has been towed into harbor 
for the winter (PW —Jun.27°58,p22 

New York State Natural Gas Corp 
used the platform in Block 1, Pennsyl 
vania state lease, about %4 mi. from 
shore. A gas flowing 200,000 
cu. ft. per day, was completed and 

hut in on the lake bottom. A diver 
descended 35 ft. to the lake floor to 
disconnect the standpipe from the 
which will remain on the 


well, 


master gate, 

bottom 
Further 

done in the spring 


offshore drilling will be 


Leasing News 


The Texas Highway Commission is 
considering leasing road rights-of- 
way for oil and gas development. 

he state owns mineral rights on 
some older sections of its 52,000-mi 
highway system 

Numerous problems are under con 
sideration, including the effect of leas 
unitization agreements, title 
problems, and the fact that strips of 
land through many oil and gas fields 


ing on 


would be involved 


The Oklahoma Planning & Resources 
Board has been forced to rerun a 
lease sale, due to a legal oversight. 

On Oct. 22, the board opened bids 
on ten tracts, totaling 3,315 acres, in 
Lake Murray state park, Love County 
Bids on the tracts totaled $392,880, 
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The lone dry hole was a 5,817-ft 
test drilled by Stancal 42 mi. east of 
the discovery 


The well that touched off the play 
was Tidewater's No. 555 Tidewater- 
Richfield, completed in November, 
1957. 

The discovery flowed 400 b/d of 
31.2-gravity oil and 1,860,000 cu. ft 
of gas through 12/64-in. choke and 
perforations at 5,028-199 ft 


The cost of drilling a new well in 
the pool runs between $125,000 and 
$150,000, with drilling time averag- 
ing 46 days. Drilling poses no pai 


ticular problem, and the development 


averaging out to one of the highest 


sums per acre bid for state leases in 
several years 

However, it was discovered that the 
law required the leasing bids to be 
advertised in a publication in th 
county in which the land lies. Bid 
were advertised, but not in Lov 
County. An ad will be placed in a 


county newspaper, and bids will b 
reopened Nov. 19. 


Oil and gas lease rentals in Alaska 
next year may reach $9.5-million, not 
including royalties, according to M. 
O. Allen, of the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

This compares with receipts of 
about $4.5-million received to dat 
due chiefly to the Richfield Oil Cor 
strike on the Kenai peninsula | 
months ago, says Allen. Since then 
applications have been filed for m 
than 33.5-million acres in Alaska 


The Bureau of Land Management 
will lease three parcels of Federal 
lands in Wyoming on Dec. 19. 

Ihe parcels, totaling 1,564 a 
are within the known geologic stru 
ture of the South McCallum field 
Jackson County 

° 


Producing Properties, Inc., will ac- 
quire assets of Oceanic Oil Co., Los 
Angeles, in return for 750,000 shares 
of common stock to be distributed to 
Oceanic stockholders. 

Ihe transaction is expected to b 
completed in December, after stock 
holder meetings have ratified the deal 

Under the plan, all the assets of 
Oceanic would be turned over to PPI 
and the company would be liquidated 


cing planned o1 | icre Spacing 
Ihe main headache is the gas cap 
pa id. As it expands, 
th g oil ratio 


of going back into com 


raising 


of handling the gas cap 

west well, ‘Tidewater cement 
casing on bottom, then selec 

perforated to exclude the ga 
gas cap expands with produ 


“it probabl 


into the well t 


I 
will be necessary to 


queeze oft 


in the 
nm anti 
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6.6-mil 
producing 
jects, and 
Alaska 


Gardner-Denver Co. will purchase 
Mayhew Machine Co. and Mayhew 
Supply Co., both of Dallas. 

j iuisitiol 


invol 
1) (1 


May! 


Canbridge Corp., Ltd., Calgary, 
has bought the drilling equipment of 
Devon Drilling Co., a division of 
\ x Oil ¢ 

With # 


( it 


O. W. Killam, of Laredo, Tex., has 
abandoned for the time being his 
25-year quest for oil on the Pescadito 
Dome. 

I] 

} ISOS ft 
Oct.10°58. 
zreed_ that 

lepth was the 
rormation 
there sti | 


it great 


Houston Oil Field Material Co. has 
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opened an oil-industry servicing depot 
in Alaska. 

The new depot, at Anchorge, is 
equipped with a complete line of di 
rectional tools, fishing tools, and other 
equipment. 

° 


The Office of Naval Petroleum Re- 
serves will open bids for Teapot Dome 
Reserve's a p00 Nov. 14. 

The Navy mailed out 22 bid invi 
tations on Oct. 24. Drilling on the 
Wyoming reserve, recently authorized, 
is aimed at offsetting drainage by 
nearby commercial operations 


The U.S. Geological Survey has ap- 
proved the biggest unit in the history 
of Wyoming (PW—Aug.1'58,p32 

Che Bridger Hill unit covers 137, 
284 acres in Lincoln and Uinta Coun 
ties, in the southwestern part of the 
state. FE] Paso Natural Gas Co. is 
operator. 

+ 


Garfield County claims Oklahoma's 
most prolific gas well, according to a 
report issued by Kilgore & Barby, 
consulting geologists. 

Che cumulative report lists detailed 
information on 12,000 gas _ wells 
throughout the state. The report will 
be updated each six months 

he biggest gas well is the No. 1 
Rhodes, still active after producing 
30-billion cu. ft. of gas. Two other 
outstanding wells are the No. 1 M« 
Bee Unit, in Leflore County, which 
has produced 27-billion cu. ft. and th 
No. 2 Sturgeon, in Texas County, 
which has produced 12-billion cu. ft. 
from the Morrow sand in less than 
two vears. 

° 


The Texas Railroad Commission has 
approved a waterflood project in the 
East Bryson field, Jack County, North 
Texas. 

The project will be conducted by 
Bluebonnet Oil & Gas Co. Engineers 
estimate additional oil recovery of 
675.000 bbl. 


Engineering 


A pint-sized gas plant, to handle 
small gas streams, is being manufac- 
tured in Houston by Chillgas Corp. 

J. A. Newsome, Chillgas vice-presi 
dent, savs that with the new proces 
dry sales gas and liquids products can 
be recovered profitably from raw gas 
streams as small as 500,000 cu. ft. per 
day. The engineering key to the new 
process, says Newsome, is a dual-pu 
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pose refrigeration system that. strips 
and dehydrates the raw gas without 
pressure drops or contamination by 
chemical additives 


Drilling Highlights 


South Dakota—A. L. Schlaikjer and 
Herb Clarkson No. 1 Government, 
section 23-21]n-3e, Harding County, 
recovered 1,890 ft. of heavily gas-cut 
oil on 3-hour drillstem test of the Red 
River at 8,460-511 ft. There has been 
no drilling between this prospect and 
Buffalo field, 342 mi. east, which also 
produces from the Red River 


West Texas—Curtis R. Inman No 


1 J. G. Nutt, section 5, block 180, | 


'C survey, Pecos County, was com 


pleted for 541 b/d, based on flow of | 
157 bbl. of 26.6-gravity oil in 7 hours, | 


2.380-407 ft. in the 
lime. Nearest 
south, in the 


from open hole at 
Gravburg (Permian 
production is 6 mi 
Puckett gas area 


Oklahoma 
Bass, section 
County geological test #4 mi. west of 
Southeast Newcastle (Devonian ) pool, 


Gulf Oil Corp. No. 1 


Qn-4w, 


flowed 89 bbl. of 52-gravity oil in 4% | 


hours through 17/64-in. choke and 
perforations at 10,236-44 ft. in the 
Tulip Creek (Ordovician). Gas vol 
ume was 3,010,000 cu. ft. daily 


South Louisiana—Lamar Hunt et al 
No. 1 Rice Land & Lumber Co., sec 
tion 28-5s-Sw, Allen Parish, was com 
pleted for 171 b/d of 53.8-gravity dis 
tillate and 1,233,000 cu. ft. of gas 
daily through 10/64-in. choke and 
perforations at 9,825-46 ft. The di 
overv is 142 mi. northwest of Har 


mony Church field 


Montana— Miles Jackson, Inc., No 
1 NP-McConnell, section 1-Sn-29e, 
Musselshell County, vielded 22 bbl. of 
oil per hour on the swab through per 
forations at 7,079-99 ft. Earlier test of 
perforations at 7,111-33 ft., also in 
the Amsden, recovered oil at the rate 
of 18 bbl. per hour. No drilling has 
been done within a 5-mi. radius of the 
wildcat, which is 10 mi. southeast of 
Delphia field 


Kansas—White Eagle Oil Co. No 
1-14 US.A., section 14-26s-35w, 
Kearny County, opened Kansas City 
Lansing production in the Southside 
pool, which produces from the Mis 
issippian. ‘The well was completed 
for 104 b/d on the pump through 
perforations at 4,129-42 ft. The pay 
opener was originally completed in 
September, 1957, in the Mississippian 


McClain | 


Bits Bite Better 


Cameron Weight Indicators 
show weight on bit (in 
pounds, not points) with 
the greatest reliability. 
Being strictly mechanical in 
design, there is no chance 
of high pressure fluid leak- 
age or temperature reflec- 
tions to affect readings. 
Your bit will bite into any 
formation with exactly the 
right pressure for peak drill- 
ing efficiency. All bottom 
hole operations requiring 
precise weight control are 
easier when you COUNT 
ON CAMERON easy-to- 
read weight indicators 
best on anv rig. 


evor 


IRON WORKS, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1212-Houston, Texas 


e State Bldg 
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Solar’s 300-kw gas turbine generator 


offers 5 unique advantages 


@® Compactness, light weight, low-cost installation 
@ Reliable 10-second starts from -65F to 130F 

@ No vibration, low noise levels 

@ Low maintenance and operating costs 

© Ability to burn a wide variety of fuels 


POWERED BY A 500 hp Jupiter® gas turbine engine .. . Solar’s 
300-kw generator set weighs only 6900 pounds and is con- 
siderably smaller than the average automobile! Installation 
is easy... and costs less... because lightweight, vibration- 
free gas turbine generators require no foundation 
Push-button starting is automatic on Jupiter-powered 
generators. They require no warm up, reach full power in 
ie ES (SRO RN less than 10 seconds ... even after long periods of standby 
be easily moved to remote locations service, Simple in design, with few moving parts, the sets 
require a minimum of maintenance and no operating 
attendance. And they can be operated efficiently on almost 
any available fuel—including gasoline, kerosene, diesel 
fuel, jet fuels and natural or manufactured gas. 
Compact, reliable Solar gas turbine generators are 
ideally suited for mining, missile ground support, indus- 
trial and other important applications. For detailed infor- 
mation, write to Dept F-90, Solar Aircraft Company, 


Reliable, instant power makes these . ° 3 4 : 
sets ideal for dozens of applications. San Diego 12, California 





SOLAR 7 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY DES MOINES 
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In the me dogfight for profits 


| the victors will be ‘Bosc with the 


sharpest competitive teeth — the newest a 







and most efficient drilling rigs, refineries, — 








pipelines, and service stations. - 


Modernization in __ will decide 


~ 
- — 2 


who will be strong in the future. — 


* ee 
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Streamlining will bring the greatest dollar 
return... p37 Obsolescence haunts drilling... p38 
Automation widens in production...p49 
Refiners want more quality...p54 Transporters 
strive for lower costs... p66 ‘Modern front’ 
spreads in marketing ...p71 hTol tare | spending 
is now a must...p75 Electronics picks 
up speed...p8! Management needs an 
overhaul...p82 American industry is showing its 
age,a McGraw-Hill Economics Dept. study of the 


U. S. economy orate Miat-Meaareli(-lule (Miceli Russia...p 84 
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There’s little need for expansion—but 
a great need for newness and efficiency. 
These qualities will be heavily stressed. 


The year 1959 will go on record as one the U.S. oil industry spent 
polishing its tools and techniques for the rough competitive fights of 
the 1960s. Modernization will be the big word. The principal reason, 
according to industry men surveyed by Petroleum Week: The main need 
today is not for more tools—it is for better tools. 

Plagued by overcapacity, oil management sees little economic sense in 
expansion-spending that will only make matters worse. In a period when 
crude price cuts and gasoline price fights make almost daily news, the 
conviction is spreading that the narrow margin is here to stay for a while 


Leaner oil profits are causing the closest look yet at ways of getting 
the most from investment dollars. 

Not only are earnings well below earlier levels, but the costs of labor 
and materials apparently will keep on rising. Despite the popular impres 
sion that oil is the “richest’’ industry, many other industries are earning 
a higher rate of return on capital investment. Oil’s return last year was 
13.6% after taxes, and undoubtedly it will prove to be still lower for 
the full year 1958. Yet auto manufacturers last year had a 16.4% return, 
aircraft 20.1%, and drugs and medicines 24%. In these tightening finan 
cial conditions, oil men are finding an increasingly heavy penalty on 
inefhciency and the use of obsolete, low-return equipment. 


Furthermore, 1959 may be the last year oil companies will have to 
get squared away—with modern equipment and methods—before the 
big supply job of the 1960s. Oil consumption should start picking up 
again fairly soon. Oil economists are now predicting that total demand for 
petroleum in 1959 will increase somewhere between 3% and 6%. This 
follows the two-year period since 1956 during which there was no signi 
ficant change in consumption. For the longer run, the economists are 
forecasting a return to the annual growth rate of demand that historically 
has ranged between 4% and 5% 

Ihe cumulative effect of yearly demand increases will eventually creat« 
a capacity problem. A roundup of predictions from several sources by the 
American Petroleum Institute includes forecasts that by 1965 there will b 
18-million more people in the country than today, 14-million more cars 
and trucks on the road, and a one-third increase in industrial activity 


Favoring modernization next year is the fact that it will be easier 
and cheaper than it will be in the 1960s. This is because 

e Machinery, parts, materials, and labor will be more readily avail 
able than they will later, when the economy is going full blast. 

e With lower interest rates and less competition for loans, it will 
be both easier and cheaper to borrow money. Companies that wait for 
the boom run the risk of having to pay higher interest rates, and to look 
harder for money. 

e Although there is an adequate supply of most types of labor now, 
the prospect is for a tight labor market over the years ahead. Installation 
of more efficient equipment and _facilities—especially those involving 
automation—is a good way to anticipate the rise in labor costs 

e The cost of investing in new and improved equipment and plants 
will almost surely be lower in 1959 than in the years following. 


A rough measure of the large amount the oil business will spend on 
modernization next year lies in the 6°/, increase in capital spending oil 
companies say they will make next year (page 15). Although the pro 
duction segment of the industry is the only one expected to show gains 
next year, the other segments will retain a good level of spending. Thus, 
with spending for expansion being held in check, a large investment in 
modernization already seems assured for 1959. 
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The Next Year 
Is Ripe for 


Modernization 


ey 300 Men Talking 


This 35-page, interview 
port is Petroleum W 
comprehensive to dat 
on comments by 
with big and 

in every segment f th 
try—in all part ne 
Also included are view 
dozen equipment and ser 
pany men, bankers 


and other outside specic 


CONTINUED > 
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Drilling Men Face 


Need to Modernize 
To Stay Alive 





DEEPER DRILLING equipment will be 
stressed. This is Phillips Petroleum's 
Rig 27 (depth record-holder), a Na- 
tional Supply Type 130 rig, with Lee 
C. Moore derrick. 
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Contractors with up-to-date equipment will 
find business steady. But dollars to fight 
growing rig obsolescence are hard to find. 


You will find near unanimity among drilling contractors and operators 
in this important respect: A hefty portion of existing drilling equipment 
is inefficient and needs to be replaced. 

One survey by a large supply company shows that nearly one-third of 
the approximately 3,500 rotary rigs availal ervice were bought be 
fore 1949. Of the remainder, about 1,575 rigs were bought from 1949 
through 1953. This leaves only about 850 mgs ni in use that are less 
than five years old. 

Chis same company estimates that about 2( of all 1 ire obsolete 
ind are being junked at the rate of two pe 


Here is another hard fact of current drilling life: Since the supply 
of rigs far exceeds the demand, only the owner of an efficient rig can 
hope to compete economically in today's drill-or-die situation. 

Onlv about 48,000 holes will be drilled ear. This compares with 
53,668 last year and 58,271 in 195¢ 1e peak | This decrease of 
nearly 18% in two years has taken many drilling conti rs down bank 
ruptcy road 

Because of the current level of drill nly about 2,10( 
rotary rigs are presently active in tl inada precipitous 
drop from the nearly 3,200 that were active ie peak month of 
December, 1955 

Of course, some contractors wit equi] t will manage to 
win some jobs, usually by quoting lower prices icrifice of a fail 
ind reasonable profit. But this onl 


Simple economic and operating facts—faster drilling, with less down- 
time and maintenance—are the keys to the why of purchasing of new 
equipment. 

It is becoming almost impossible t perate a ient rig in the 
present market. “It’s hard to get around tl t 1 supplier, 
‘that lost time is much more expensive th h f replacing 
equipment.” 

Another supplier sums up the situatio1 1e1 hardly enough 
latitude to do a pool job 


Many drilling contractors are upgrading some of their rigs by 
“cannibalizing’’ good working parts from other, idle rigs. But while 
this permits a contractor to stay in business without spending large 
sums of money, it only delays needed overhauls and replacements. 

One supplier warns: “The contractor or operator may be cannibalizing 
himself into oblivion. If you make no attempt place vour stacked 
equipment, you are heading for tr 

Cannibalization can be a sound practice if it leads to retirement of th 
cannibalized, inefhcient rg. Then, too, as one suppli ites: “Present 
day economics won't permit a whole new ri is is the in reason 
ind the best argument—for cannib I vha u have and ther 
bridging the gap with new equipment 

\ related development is the purcha fou juipm Often 
however, such second-hand equipment run p repair bills ar mainte 


nance costs, making it more expensive in th 


In addition, daily operating costs are much higher with an old rig 
than they are with a new one. 
Says one drilling contractor: “I know that the | irgument here is 


Well, my depreciation is lower.’ On paper, your daily operating cost: 
may appear greater with new equipment ise of the big depreciation 
the first year 


“But when vou figure that in ik ore hi juicker, with les 
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MS-15 


MAGNETIC- 
SEISMIC 
RECORDING 
SYSTEM 











A complete, unitized, 
high-fidelity FM instal- 
lation for use in any 
field location 


Mounts in any portable 
cab 


Uses standard SIE tape 


Visual record provided 


No photographic devel- 
oping facilities required 





S| 
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SOUTHWESTERN 


10201 


PACKAGE 

















Designed specifically for magnetic recording in the 
field, the MS-15 System is similar in cost to comparable 
photographic recording seismic equipment . . . actually 
costs less than a magnetic recorder plus a conventional 
seismograph! 

Featuring high-fidelity frequency modulation 
recording, the MS-15 System provides 24 broad-band, 
linear phase shift amplifier-FM modulator channels 
specifically designed for magnetic recording. MS-15 
records can be played back, filtered or unfiltered, and 
displayed on a monitor drum to verify record quality 
in the field. A dry record of the shot is available 212 
minutes after firing! 

The system is complete in one sturdy unit, ready 
for installation and operation in a small pickup truck. 
A field demonstration will show you that all of the 
requirements for the practical, economical application 
of FM magnetic recording to seismic exploration are 
met by the MS-15 System. 


A Division of Dresser industries, Inc. 





INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CO. 


Westheimer «¢ P. O. Box 13053 ¢ Houston 19, Tex. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


takes pleasure in 
announcing its new... 


| Rr cnt aman cen an a 


| 


SUCKER ROJ 


Designed to fill an expressed need in oil production, the LIBERTY 
Yo-INCH SUCKER ROD possesses high tensile strength (95,000 
PSI typical), ductility and toughness, with a recommended 
working stress of up to 30,000 PSI in non-corrosive fluid. The 
rods are full-length normalized, shot blasted and precision 
threaded, with protectors applied to prevent damage. 


Other noteworthy physical properties which are typical of the LIBERTY 
Y2-INCH SUCKER ROD include: Yield Strength, 70,000 PSI; 
Elongation in 8”, 19%; Reduction of Area, 60%; Brinel!l Hard- 
ness, 192. 


LIBERTY 2-INCH SUCKER RODS are made in 25-foot lengths, pin and 
pin type only. Pony Rods come in lengths of 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
feet. l-inch Polish Rods are also available. The LIBERTY '/2-INCH 
SUCKER ROD with 1-inch O.D. coupling is designed primarily for 


- | 
| | 
- | 


i | 
use in 1'%4-inch tubing. | in| 
LIBERTY enforces a 100% quality control inspection of its Sucker Rods. ra 

Every pin end is inspected and gauged as it leaves the production A 
process, which is the most rigid testing in the industry. 
The precision manufacturing methods used in the making of LIBERTY 
SUCKER RODS and PUMPING UNITS combine the trained human 


mind and the skilled hand, guiding the finest equipment. Together, 


oe da 
4 


eh ba 


these bring the oil production industry: Excellent Products of Liberty 
Craftsmanship and Engineering. 


Sold Only in Supply Stores, through the 
LIBERTY SERVICE NETWORK 
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maintenance, then you are actually saving on the cost of the rig, which, 
in turn, offsets the higher depreciation. 

“It will take a lot of guts to do it, but operating new equipment en 
ables you to reduce your out-of-pocket daily operating costs. In addition, 
and most important, you reduce your operating hazards.” 


Contractors who have continued to modernize despite the times are 
now busy. Since they are busy, they have less downtime—which means 
they can drill cheaper and, tee Seg get more work. 2 

A supply house manager reports: “It's very obvious to the supply MORE HORSEPOWER trend is rep- 
houses that the companies that continue to modernize are the firms resented by Ideco 600 input hp. 
that are making the money today. Offhand, I can think of four firms duplex slush pump, unitized on two 
right now who are leading the pack. These firms have purchased the skids 
newest equipment, have adopted the newest techniques, and are quite ‘ 
successful.” 


The emphasis on deeper drilling has created a particular need for 
modernizing with rigs capable of going to 10,000 ft. and deeper. 

One trade association official estimates that nearly 70% of the 10,000- 
ft. holes drilled today are drilled with rigs not rated for such depths. 

“Formerly,” he adds, “the major oil companies who contracted their 
holes wanted a 10,000-ft. rig for a 10,000-ft. hole. But in the pressure 
to cut costs and get the job done a little cheaper, the majors have come 
to allow the use of lighter rigs. 

“This sanctioned use of lighter equipment is tending to wear out the 
rigs faster than they normally would. So this has actually accelerated the 
depreciation of equipment.” 


Inflation, too, tends to make purchase of a rig—or vital components 
—good sense in today's market. What's more, contractors can get 
quick delivery now. 
The trade association official says: “We have had steady inflation for 
the past several years. Any contractor who purchased a rig last year 
would have to pay more for the comparable rig today. Consequently, if 
he buys now, he will, theoretically, save, because that same rig is going BIGGER PUMPS, increasingly popu- 
to cost more next year. lar, are typified by these mud pumps 
“The returns will be greater any time in the future, technically, than for Coastal Drilling Co.'s new Emsco 
the investment required now. GB800 rig. 
“If you wait until you think times are better to buy, remember that 
everyone else may be doing the same thing. So you won't be able to 
get that new rig when you need it because everybody will be scrambling 
for equipment. 


But perhaps the most important point for drilling contractors and 
operators is this: Nearly everyone is agreed that drilling activity will 
increase next year and in the years ahead. 

Some observers see a 50,000-plus year for 1959 in wells drilled. One 
of the latest estimates—by Republic Steel Corp.’s economist W. P 
Carlin—points to a possible 65,000 holes per year by the mid-60s 


LOW CONTRACT PRICES HURT 


In the face of rising labor and equipment costs in recent years, con- = } 
tract prices have continued to drop. What makes this situation hurt STORE MODERNIZATION effort of 
even more is that much of it is due to the actions of drilling contractors oil field supply companies is illus- 
themselves. trated by this new store of Nationa! 

C. L. Vickers, of Continental-Emsco Co., put it this way in a recent Supply Co. at Wichita Falls, Tex. 
talk before drilling contractors: “You are tough traders when you buy a Developed in line with master plan 
drilling rig. What do you do with your trading ability when you make of designer Henry Dreyfuss and Na- 
a contract?” tional men, store program empha- 

The American Assn. of Oilwell Drilling Contractors reported early sizes efficient operation, attractive- 
this year that the average contract price in 1957 fell to a 14-year low ness, and good working conditions. 
of $4.60 a ft. (PW—Jan.24'58,p9). The ratio of contractors’ prices to 
total drilling cost per foot also showed a decline to a little less than 
33%, compared with 40% in 1954, 56% in 1943, and 62% in 1935. 
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Modernization Targets 


Here are some of the items drilling contractors, oil 
componies, and equipment ond supply men say will be 
getting close attention in modernizing programs next 
yeor: 

@ Bigger equipment with more horsepower— 
especially pumps—for deep drilling. 

@ Smaller, lower-cost pipe, blocks, masts, and 
other equipment for slim-hole drilling. 

@ Foster transportation of equipment, and shorter 
rig-up time. Unitizing of rigs. 

@ Automatic rig controls, power slips, swivels. 

@ Improved drilling muds ond downhole tech. 
niques. 

@ Mognetic tope in seismic recording. 

@ Exploration dato-processing machines. 

@ Streomlined accounting procedures. 


NEW RIGS, providing 
speed and reliability, 
are getting business 
for contractors. Ex- 
ample is Brown Drill- 
ing Co.'s lightweight 
trailer-mounted rig, 
the Mighty Mole. 


Says one Texas drilling contractor: “We can never pass costs along 
as fast as they occur. And when drilling is down, as it is now, you don’t 
pass along much of anything.” 

Another contractor says: ““The drilling contractor, in effect, is selling 
his equipment to the oil companies.” He explains that the contractor 
is taking jobs for such low prices that he isn’t getting enough in return 
to buy the new equipment he needs 

But, there is this view too: “You may find, as I have, that the com 
petitor you have been accusing of price-cutting has stolen a march on 
vou, and is actually drilling the wells faster than you can. His low price 
may be more profitable to him, because of his greater efficiency, than 
vour higher rates would be to you 


USE OF BIG EQUIPMENT GROWS 


What are drilling contractors actually doing to modernize for today's 
tough competitive situation? One answer: They're turning to bigger, 
heavier equipment, particularly suited to deeper drilling. 

One ts company official sav “We feel that deeper drilling is 
going to be the salvation of the equipment business. There are just not 
enough shallow areas for future exploration. Drilling, domestically, is 
going to go deeper. And the contractor or operator who has the latest, 
most modern equipment that can drill deeper holes more cheaply and 
more efficiently is going to get the business in the future.’ 

Chis opinion was voiced again and again by contractors, operators, and 
suppliers surveyed by PerroLeum Week across the countn 

Brewster-Bartle Drilling Co., of Hlouston, for instance, has had all of 
its 14 rigs operating recently, and has averaged less than 14% downtime 
during the whole difficult period the industry has faced. Analysis of the 
jobs done by Brewster-Bartle gives some explanation for the record. Its 
14 rigs are averaging better than 10, DCI underscoring the 
trend toward deeper drilling 

W. C. Bartle, president, savs the com has be 
trend for several vears, strengthening its units with all kinds of new 
equipment—bigger and heavier pumps, bigger blocks, and more power 
Adds Bartle, “‘we’re making holes a lot faster, and with a lot less trouble.’ 

Bob Montgomery, of Casey & Montgomery, Bakersfield, Calif., says 
“We're almost out of shallow drilling. We're going to heavier rigs 
We're making a 10,000-ft. to 11,000-ft. rig out of a mg that formerly 
went to 8,500 ft. We'll put it together out of components from various 
rigs we now have.” 

Some contractors who have beefed their equipment for drilling 
down to 18,000 ft. or deeper haven't been able to find jobs for all, how 
ever. So this heavy equipment has been used on holes going to 12,000 
ft. or 13,000 ft. Result: There h bee big cut in drilling time. 
though not enough to offset th low pl ; obtained 


n preparing for this 


Bigger slush pumps, particularly, seem to be a preferred item in this 
trend to bigger equipment. Increased horsepower in all areas seems to 
be the byword. Basic aim: Increase penetration rates. 

Says one supplier: “Modernization of pumps is the simplest way t 
modernize rigs, and usually is the item that is needed most.’ 

Magnolia Petroleum Co. reports that it increased operating perform 
ince an average of 18% last vear by increasing pump and engine horse 
power. In the Gulf Coast area, performance increased as much as 45% 

One California drilling contractor says: “Like all the other contractors, 
we're buying high-pressure pumps. That’s where we're putting ou 
money. For example, a rig that used to have a 14-in. pump now has 
1 16-in. pump.” 

Another contractor says: “An oil company doesn’t pay too much 
attention to the mast, or the hoist, but the first thing it looks for is 
high-pressure pumps. If bids are comparable, and one contractor has high 
pressure pumps, he gets the nod 
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Montgomery adds, “We're generally upgrading all our equipment by 
putting more power on the pumps and drawworks, and also using pumps 
that will take more horsepower. We're also buying higher-horsepower 
engines. A 500 is our biggest now; it used to be a 350.” 

A supply company official notes that major company engineers now 
specify horsepower, pump rates, and safety factors on rigs they usc 
“Unless a contractor continues to modernize his equipment, he can’t 
provide the type of equipment needed,” he adds. 


SLIM HOLES PROMISE SAVINGS 


Paradoxically, while there is a trend to bigger, heavier equipment, 
there is also an opposite trend toward smaller, more compact equip- 
ment, especially for slim-hole drilling. 

Harry Pistole and Martin E. True, of Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
gave the American Society of Mechanical Engineers some cogent argu 
ments in favor of small-bore holes last month in Denver. 

“If the small-hole well of tomorrow appears to be a passing fancy,” 
they said, “it should be noted that 437 wells having hole sizes ranging 
from 434 in. to 6% in. had been drilled by one operator to the first of 
this year. The total saving from the program was $3-million 

“To date, this same operator has completed 28 wells with 2-in 
oil string, and in many of these wells no tubing string is needed, or used 
Savings on these minimum-cost wells have exceeded 30% in many cases.” 

Humble’s T. A. Huber also notes that savings in casing tonnag¢ 
through the use of smaller-diameter pipe amounts to 31% in a typical 
10,000-ft. hole. He adds, however, that there has been some reluctanc« 
in accepting the slim hole in areas where previous hole trouble has 
been experienced. 

A Texas contractor points out that a slim-hole rig is not as expensive 
as a conventional rig. A slim-hole rig rated for 8,000 ft., for instance, 
would take 300 hp., whereas the conventional rig would take 600 hp 
Then, too, slim-hole rigs use smaller blocks, mast, and hoisting units 

“An entire slim-hole rig can be mounted on trailers,” he adds. “It 
costs more, but can save money. However, you have to have enough 
moves to make it pay.” 

A trade association official says that slim-hole work is possibly the 
biggest effort now under way to get prices down. He says that 100-mi 
moves with a split trailer rig can be done with nine loads, as against 38 
loads for a conventional rig. Savings here can range from $3,500 to $7,000 


MOBILITY SAVES VITAL CASH 


Transportation of equipment and rig-up time are other fronts on 
which drilling contractors are striving to make operations as efficient 
as possible. 

E.. F. Shields, vice-president of sales, Ideco, Inc., says: “The most 
significant changes with respect to drilling equipment—except for a 
major technological breakthrough—could, and should, come in the 
streamlining of equipment as far as moving, rigging up, and tearing down 
of a rig is concerned. In such improvements, more can be gained in the 
hydraulic end than in the hoisting end.” 

J. U. Teague, speaking as president of Columbia Drilling Co., says 
this: “All of us are very much interested in unitizing our rigs to make 
them more portable. It is essential to cut down on transportation costs 
every way we can. A contractor who can make a move for $1,000 has 
a 25¢-per-ft. edge on an §8,000-ft. hole over one who must pay $3,000 
to move his rig.”’ 

One Oklahoma contractor has found it cheaper and more efficient 
to move all of his mgs under contract transport. Another contractor has 
cut moving costs by concentrating payloads, and climinating as man 
as 100 units of equipment and material on one rig. 

Mobility is particularly important to the service contractors, whos« 





LESS EXPENSIVE than the fixed pliat- 
forms Arabian American Oil Co. 
used for developing its offshore Safa- 
niyah field is this R. G. LeTourneau 
mobile drilling platform, now work- 
ing at Manifa, in the Persian Gulf. 


a 


- ae 


COST-TRIMMING is being pushed 
by service and supply companies, 
too. Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 
Co. got this straddle carrier to re- 
place five flatbed trucks at two Dun- 
can, Okla., plants. Company paid 
for carrier with labor savings, and 
cut capital investment by $22,000. 
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Another reason 
why it pays 

to buy the pipe 
with the... 


PERFORMANCE PROPERTIES AND SETTING DEPTHS 


LIGHTWEIGHT GRADE E DRILL PIPE 
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YOUNGSTOWN 
DRILL PIPE 


Extends drilling depth, 


API Counter-bore Weld 


reduces hoisting loads 


5% 
-—with your present rig (SS 
~ 
a : 
Now, Youngstown provides a lightweight drill 
pipe that will substantially extend your bidding ee 
range. You can bid and get those deeper drilling American Straight Gri 


contracts—without any changes in your pres- 


ent rig. 
You get more rotating hours with this Orange 
Band pipe. From ore through final inspection, 


ne 





it is manufactured to rigid drill pipe speci- 


fications . . . not a tubing substitute. 
On a 10,000-foot hole, a string of 
1'."’ lightweight drill pipe is 18 Welded 


tons lighter than 4!2”’ regular drill 


pipe—because it’s 2.85 pounds lighter 
per lineal foot. This means longer drill 
strings without increased weight 
ee | Th 5-)-3 


Since a larger ID is used, hydraulic 
= 


efficiency (on a 10,000-foot string, 16.7‘ 
less pressure drop in drilling fluid column ; 
is improved for longer slush pump rod and ’ ane Sper 
Shrink-Grip “‘Wide Open 
bearing life plus a lowering of horsepower 
requirements 
Get those additional contracts now 
See your Youngstown man to- 
day for the complete story on 
the pipe with the Orange gpa 
Bands — or write direct : " 
to our Home Office for Hughes Seat Grip 


additional information 
The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company Youngstown Lightweight Drill Pipe 


Youngstown 1, Ohio Is Available Threaded or Plain End, Internal or Exterr 
for Attachment with Above Tool Joint 


SEAMLESS DRILL PIPE » CASING + TUBING 
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ELECTRONICS is advancing fast in 
the oil fields. Here an engineer with 
Southwestern industrial Electronics 
Co., one of the Dresser industries, 
checks a GeoData processing center. 


Modernization 
Overseas? 


In foreign oil, moderniza- 
tion is another way of say- 
ing expansion. Obsolescence 
is uncommon for two rea- 
sons: (1) the oil industry 
abroad is young, with most 
facilities built since World 
War Il, and (2) oil men are 
concentrating on building 
more capacity, to keep up 
with climbing foreign de- 


profit-and-loss ledger may depend entirely on the ability to set up and 


move rigs more quickly than competitor 


DRILLING AUTOMATION CAN HELP 


There are other approaches to modern drilling—such as automatic 
operation—that can contribute to efficiency. 

One California major has gone to automatic controls on four rigs. ‘This 
company believes these units maintain a more even load and give better 
penetration. More power tongs also are being used by this major 

C. T. Whitney, vice-president and general manager, Coastal Drilling 
Co., Bakersfield, Calif., says one of the steps his firm has taken is the 
“streamlining of our rigs by unitizing our mud systems and mud tanks, 
cutting rig-up time in half. This unitization was carried out by installing 
mud, water, fuel, and accumulator lines into the mud _ tanks, where 
possible, so as to permit movement as a unit 

Automatic power slips and power swivels also 
ittention from contractors 

Use of diamond bits also is increasing, with much of this increase duc 
to deeper drilling. Such bits also are being tested on turbodrills, with 
one newly developed type reportedly showing up much better than any 
bit yet tested. 

\ Texas contractor sees a bigger 
Commenting on electrical drive, this contractor says maintenance is less, 
speed and torque control in the rotary table is better, and there is less 
fuel consumption, than with mechanical drive. “Electricity gives more 
power to the hook,” he says “and permits a heavier load off the hooks.” 

Ihe use of jet bits and improved hydraulics are considered by many 
contractors to be important areas for savings. One major has developed 
1 new surfactant mud that is particularly good for very deep drilling 
below 16,000 ft—where temperatut can be in excess of 400F. And 
Milton Rosenberg, of Gulf Research & Development, told the Society 
of Petroleum Engineers, AIME, last month in Houston about an 
extreme-pressure lubricating additive for muds that prolongs the life of 
bit bearings. He cited a case in which $12,000 was saved in bit costs 
ind rig time in drilling to 4,600 ft 

Air and gas drilling, where practicable, offers another approach to more 
efficient, cheaper operations. Any sharp upturn in this development could 
find contractors scrambling for equipment, much of which is suited 


ettin increased 


future for flexible, electrical rigs 


only to such operations ind cannot be cannibalized from other rigs 


NEW TOOLS AID EXPLORATION 


In the field of exploration, some of the biggest modernization ad- 
vances are being made in the growing use of magnetic tape, and in 
the adoption of other advanced geophysical tools and he ooh 

One major reports the process of converting conventional seismic 
recording equipment to magnetic tape has reached the 60% mark, 
double the total of only three years ago. Service companies are moving 
particularly strongly in this direction, too 

Since there is increasing attention being given to the hunt for deeper 
oil-producing horizons, emphasis also is turning to geophysical equip 
ment that can provide more accurate mapping. There have been many 
such improvements in geophysical equipment, and they are virtually must 
equipment for service companies, or for operators who conduct their 
own exploration. 

Extremely sensitive gravity meters and magnetometers also have been 
developed. Some of these were described at the recent annual meeting 
of the Society of Exploration Geophysicists, in San Antonio. One new 
gravity meter is so sensitive that it can measure the tides in the solid 
rock of the earth. Another gravity meter has been developed that can 
be mounted on a ship and make continuous recordings as the ship sails 
‘long its course 
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Should your Mechanical Superintendent influence 
heat exchanger design? 


nswer: By offering their knowl- 

edge of the operation of heat 
exchangers under process conditions, they 
can help Project Engineers to anticipate 
maintenance problems during the design 
phase — and at Western... 


From design to fabrication, quality 
and satisfaction is designed into West- 
ern heat exchangers. 


‘ 
. 





we welcome the “pre-fabrication” aid of Mechanical 
Superintendents whose practical experience in the operation of 
heat transfer equipment has been of great value in designing 
heat exchangers for long service at low maintenance 


Working with their Engineering Departments, Mechanical 
Superintendents can offer .. . 


information on the fouling characteristics inherent in a 
specific application 


mechanics of easier physical handling of each exchanger 
during cleaning and inspection 


practical recommendations on the selection of metals 


advice on the desirability of paralleling exchangers for 
more efficient operation and lower maintenance 


Reduced maintenance with a minimum of downtime has 
become a characteristic of every Western heat exchanger, by 
augmenting Western's own knowledge of operational problem: 
with the experience of our customers’ Engineering and 
Maintenance departments 


“—» WESTERN 


__ HEAT EXCHANGERS 


STERN SUPPLY COMPANY 
y P.O. Box 1888 — Tulsa,Oklahoma 


Se 
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“S=F0R ACCURATE INFORMATION, PROMPT ACTION, ON-THE-SPOT SERVICE 
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bankers,” which is exceptionally well organized to 
supply current information and helpful guidance. 
This department issues Oil and Gas bulletins con- 
taining current information and statistics that are 


With over 300 branches throughout Canada’s 
Western provinces, the Royal Bank is in a unique 
position to provide complete, on-the-spot banking 


service to those entering the oil and gas industry 
as well as to those already established in it. 

In addition, the Royal maintains a special Oil 
and Gas Department, staffed by experienced “‘oil 


basie to the Canadian industry. For an up-to-date 
list of bulletins, write The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Oil and Gas Department, 409 Eighth Ave. W., 
Calgary, Alta. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 
New York Agency—68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Over 900 branches in Canada, The West Indies, Central and South America © Offices in New York, London and Paris « Correspondents the world over 


Total Assets Exceed 3% Billion Dollars 
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To shave the cost of producing crude, 
operators will place heaviest stress on 
oil field automation and electrification. 


The steadily rising cost of production—coupled with lower crude 
prices in many areas and lower demand generally—is making operators 
more cost-conscious than ever. 

The cost of producing one barrel of oil is more than $1, compared 
with 70¢ in 1948, and 43¢ in 1944. This is exclusive of exploration and 
development costs, which have shown comparable cost increases. 

rhis upward cost spiral has been made more acute by the drop in 
domestic production this year. With so much investment tied up in 
fixed expenses, an operator's per-barrel costs rise when his production 
drops. Instead of a payout in six months, for instance, an operator may 
have to wait 10 or 12 months, or more. 

The cost-price squeeze has forced operators to look to new ways of 
cutting costs. The newest, most efficient equipment is one obvious 
answer. However, the producer does not usually replace existing equip 
ment on developed leases, except where the leases have sufficient produc 
tive life remaining to warrant installation of modern equipment. 

But when it comes to installation of equipment for newly discovered 
or newly developed pools, operators are quick to turn to the latest avail 
able equipment and methods. This includes automation, electrification, 
new well-completion tools and methods, and corrosion-proof or corrosion 
resistant equipment. 


AUTOMATIC LEASES IN SPOTLIGHT 


Automation of lease facilities has the greatest near-term potential 
for cutting production costs. 

Nearly all producers agree that automatic lease operation and auto 
matic custody transfer offer the greatest incentive for modernizing 
present facilities. 

Completely automatic operations were’ put into experimental use only 
three years ago. These include not only automatic production, testing, 
and flow control, but automatic transfer of the crude from producer to 
pipeline. More than 100 such systems are now in operation. This is more 
than triple the number a year ago, which, in turn, was triple the number 
in existence the year before 

These units have assured operating and accuracy success where com 
paratively large volumes of production are handled. With respect to 
economics, the breakeven point is about 250 b/d for a meter system, 
and about 600 b/d for a dump tank system (PW—Apr.4’58,p11) 


There is every indication that a breakthrough has come in the de- 
velopment of an automatic system for an individual well (PW—Jul.25 
’58,p20). Humble has developed a small, skid-mounted unit that has oil, 
water, and gas separation facilities, as well as elements to provide for 
automatic custody transfer of oil and gas 

Although mounted on a skid measuring only 4 ft. by 7 ft., Humble’s 
Harry Pistole and Martin True report, “the unit will perform all of the 
useful functions of a standard tank battery with pipeline connection 
This assembly, even custom-fabricated, still costs less than half as much 
installed as the conventional battery which it replaces, yet it is moré 
portable than a pumping unit.” 

[he Humble unit also is designed so that it might well become the 
heart of a completely automatic, unattended lease operation. Pistole and 
I'rue say packaged units of this type in two or three sizes should provide 
adequate selection to meet the anticipated production load of any lease 

The unit already built is capable of producing 300 b/d, which makes 
it suitable for the vast majority of wells in the country. A similar unit is 
reportedly being built by another company. 
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PRODUCTION 


Biggest Savings 
Will Come with 
Automatic Leases 


SMALL A.C.T. unit designed by Hum- 
ble for automatic production of an 
individual oil well. 


eo ee 


"phat? »” 


AUTOMATIC SWITCHING of a well 
into test, to record pertinent data 
on instruments, is accomplished by 
this Shell Oil equipment in Four 
Corners. 
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Pistole and ‘True note that the unitized production facility, with its 
automatic coding and well-handling procedure, “should largely eliminat« 
the last of the routine manual and clerical operations associated with 
producing and accounting for oil. Certainly such automatic routing of 
production data on the lease will further open the door to complet 
machine accounting for production. If even ten minutes of clerical time 
can be saved per run ticket, the saving becomes impressive considering 
how many run tickets are necessary to sell the annual U.S. oil production 
of 2.5-billion to 3-billion bbl. If each ticket totaled as much as 500 bbl., 

43 WELLS feed into this central bat- the savings would be a million clerical manhours per year, without con 

tery of Gulf Oil Corp. ACT installa- sideration of similarly large savings in pumper and gauger time.” 

tion in West Texas. rhis development could lead to further savings if units are fabricated 
on a production-line basis, so that lease facilities become unitized shelf 
items, and custom plumbing is eliminated 


ACT Costs and Savings Modernization through automation is also featuring increased use 

50 b/d 100b/d  200b/d of electronic computers, for all kinds of production problems. The two 

Cost of meter ACT in broad areas getting attention: data processing, in relation to mechaniza 
Stallation including tion of crude oil accounting problems, royalties, production statistics, and 


one doy’s storage $5,500 $6,000 $6,500 similarly routine operations; and the computing end, relating to engineer 
Cost of manual bot ing calculations, whether dealing with reservoirs or actual operational 


tery, with four days’ 


storage $2,000 $3,000 $6,000 
two 200. (four 20 ELECTRIFICATION WINS FAVOR 


Direct additional cost Many operators say that a switch to electrified ug sage wat ase 
for ACT $3,000 $ 500 larly on low-horsepower pumpers—offers opportunity for real savings. 
One of Shell Oil Co.’s development engineers, W. A. Harthorn, says 

a switch to electric motors for pumping units is particularly advantageous 
when requirements call for 25 hp. or less, as in many of Shell’s California 
ping, calculating fields. “Electric motors enable better control of pumping operations than 
tank tables, etc., gas engines,” he adds. “Operating costs are more economical too. About 
for one tonk in all you have is the power bill to pay. We've been going in heavily for 
stead of two or such switches in the past year or two, and we'll continue to do so.” 

more tanks $ 100 $ 100 “A few years ago,” says Harthorn, “we might have had one electrician 


Total net additional and 40 pumpers. Now we have 40 electricians and one pumper. At the 


cost for ACT $3,400 $2,900 same time, we're improving the productivity of the individual, and 
z . reducing back-breaking labor.”’ 


Savings to pipeline by Electric motors are also advantageous in such areas as the Four 
making one run Corners, where wells may be many miles apart. But where wells are 
ticket per month close together, say some oil company officials, it’s still che iper to use 
rather than one per gas engines. 
tank, assuming a Another major company has electrified four of its gas-oil separator 
cost of $5/run plants, along with the pump stations. This major finds the change is 
ticket ond deduct resulting in lower costs, and permitting development of remote control. 
ing $10/mo, for Cities Service is expecting savings of at least $56,000 a year in its 
meter proving $60 /mo. $60/mo. $135/mo Ray pool, in Kansas, because of a shift to electrification, with much of 

the saving resulting from reduced maintenance. The company installed 

Value of vapor sav 145 electric motors, each equipped with time clocks for interrupted 
ings to producer operation. Cities Service is one of the heaviest users of electric power 
assuming 0.2° API in the oil industry, and has increased such use by more than 400% since 
gravity increase 1950. It now has more than 2,000 wells on electric operation. Surplus 
(0.5% volume in horsepower has been reduced more than 32 it a saving of over 


crease) $20/mo. $40/mo. $80/mo. $100,000 in this category alone 
Payout from producer Improved artificial lift and better completion and testing methods 
savings alone on also offer important savings to producers. 
direct additional In recent years, lower investment, operating, and maintenance costs 
cost V4.byr. b.2yr. O5yr. have resulted through the proper sizing of pumping units to known well 
requirements, and by use of retrievable gas-lift valves and free-type 
Payout from total subsurface hydraulic pumps. The trend to “retrievability” is now being 
pipeline and pro supplemented by a trend to miniaturization. 
ducer savings on rhe equipment and techniques developed for wells with conventional 
Total net cost 3.5 yr. 24yr. 0.1 yr. 2-in. and 2¥2-in. tubing have generally proved adaptable to the smaller 





problems 


Savings to pipeline by 
connecting, strap 
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tubing of slim-hole or dual wells. A 27s-in. well can be rod-pumped 
without tubing. If necessary, gas can be vented through hollow sucker 
rods, or l-in. tubing can be used for sucker rods. 


Harder metals that have been developed in the past year, says one 
manufacturing representative, coupled with other new ataiale and 
better engineering on fluid-flow design, “are good arguments to buy 
a new pump.” 

With stripper wells, he adds, “we can show a very nice saving in 
operational cost by taking conventional beam units out and replacing 
them with hydraulic units.’”” One California major did just that, removing 
beam units from one lease to a new field and replacing them with 
hydraulic units, and came out ahead financially. In other cases, the eco 
nomics favor beam units. 


Smaller-diameter wells and associated equipment are reducing the 
cost of completions. A 7,500-ft. tubingless completion using 2¥2-in. 
casing offers a potential saving of 43% in tubular goods alone when com 
pared with a conventional well having 5'2-in. casing wtih 2-in. tubing 
string. 

Slim holes also cut the cost of well servicing and workovers 

Proper completion fluids and sand control in such slim holes, or tubing 
less completions, can also extend the life of flowing wells and minimiz« 
early failure of artificial lift equipment from corrosion. 

Greater use of corrosion-resistant equipment—such as aluminum o1 
plastic pipe—can also be a good cost-cutting practice. Use of chemical 
corrosion inhibitors is growing. 

Big improvements in bottomhole heaters also point to increasing us¢ 
of these units to boost production en 


HYDRAULIC PUMP made by Axelson 


SECONDARY RECOVERY WILL BOOM Manufacturing Co. has double pis- 

. . oat ton, reciprocating two sucker rod 
The big surge in secondary covery shows every sign of continuing steings, Gar Gechasne greduation of 

at an even faster clip in 1959, thus taking a larger share of moderniza- ait 

tion budgets. ; 

Waterfloods remain the prime form of secondary recovery, but ther 
are increasing efforts in miscible phase displacement and in-situ combus 
tion. 

The growth in waterfloods is underscored by figures released a few 
weeks ago by the Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn. TTMOGA esti 
mates that Texas now has 888 secondary recovery projects in operation. 
Of these, the great majority are waterfloods. Nearly 30% were started 
in 1956 and 1957. 

Closely allied with the increasing attention being given to secondary 
recovery are related developments in fracturing, acidizing, and perforat 
ing, all of which contribute in some manner to improved secondary 
recovery, either through increased production or increased injection rates. 

Ihe scope of secondary recovery operations 

e Shell Oil Co. is investing $3-million in a_ thermal recovery 
project in Venezuela. 

e Aramco is building a $29-million gas-injection plant to maintain 
reservoir pressure in the Ain Dar area of the Ghawar field, in Saudi 
Arabia. This plant is scheduled to go into operation early next year. The 
company also is increasing water-injection facilities and expanding capac 
ity of a gas injection plant at Abqaiq, also in Saudi Arabia. 

e Creole Petroleum Corp. also is starting construction of a big gas 
injection plant at Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, to run its over-all invest 
ment in such facilities to $125-million. 

Similarly heavy expenditures are being mapped for secondary recovery 
projects in the U.S. and Canada. Such projects generally require con 
ventional equipment, though air compressors play a more important rok 
in thermal recovery projects. Pumps, however, are the major unit gen 
erally needed in secondary recovery programs, and demand for these is 
likely to be heavier than usual next vear. 


PLAN '59 CONTINUED > 


HEAT PUMP for bottom-hole use, 
designed by H. D. Bowman and 
tested successfully by Quaker State 
Oil refining, underscores equipment 
gains. 
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to better Drilling 


FOR COST-CUTTING PRODUCTS 


@ THE KNOW-HOW TO USE THEM 


There are three sound reasons why Magcobar can cut your 

drilling costs. First, proved excellence of products. 

Second, the industry’s best trained mud engineers plan the mud program 
for your well and keep it running smoothly. Third, extensive 

research facilities keep bringing you the best drilling chemicals and 


additives for your particular problems. 


Bringing these three important reasons for Magcobar superiority to 
their present high level can never be the work of a day or a year 

by any company. Product quality is based only on careful controls and 
strict analyses from production to well. A mud engineer’s skill 

is born with training in the lab—a big lab with experience—matures 
under a wide range of field conditions, and reaches full power in 

the continual mastery of new techniques, new products. And research, 
a word frequently sinned against, means continuing expense, 
continuing outlay of cash to keep on providing the drilling industry 


with the best products and techniques. 


Save with Magcobar on your next well. 


Magcobar 
MAGNET COVE BARIUM CORPORATION RO 


DRILLING MUD SERVICE 


HOUSTON 
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Refiners Eye 


Higher Octanes 


And Lower Costs 





QUALITY FIGHT in refining is fought 
with units like new Gulf oil 26,000 
b/d cat reformer at Port Arthur. 


Dollar-leaks are steadily worsening for 
the oil companies that are trying to get 
by with outdated processes and equipment. 


Refinery product specifications have increased and process and 
equipment design has improved so much in recent years that any 
refiner with equipment ten years old or more may be penalizing his 
operations greatly. 

One of the big troubles with refining equipment is that it often outlives 
its economic usefulness. There are still some old shell stills and thermal 
units in use that are over 30 years old. These old units require mor 
maintenance and operators, and are thermally far less efficient, than 
modern units 

For example, the number of operators needed for a catalytic cracker 
built today would be one-third to one-half less than for one designed 
10 to 12 years ago. And, in the past decades, at least half of the inter 
mediate tankage capacity once considered necessarv has been eliminated 
from many refineries 

len years ago, it was considered good practice to shut down a crude 
unit every six months. Now, in modern crude units, with their increased 
corrosion protection through better designs and materials of construc 
tion, the recommended onstream time between shutdowns has doubled 


Smaller and older refineries face an increasingly bleak future of 
spiraling operating and maintenance costs and encroaching obsoles- 
cence. Changing technology and price structures are making the profit 
picture dark for the refiner who has fallen behind in modernization. 

Operating costs for many older refiners are well over a dollar a barrel 
Yet the current refinery spread (the difference between the cost of crude 
ind the selling price of product well below its traditional $1 a bbl 

Che particular factors that hurt most tod ire the high costs of 
operating labor, maintenance, and fuel. ‘These are accentuated by a 
continuing “evolutionary” expansion of refinery capacity through duplhi 
cation of existing units in the same refinery. The result is that older 
refineries often have many small units, where optimum economical 
operation requires just one or two larger units, according to N. L. Dickin 
son, manager of the refinery plans division for M. W. Kellogg Co. And 
a multiplicity of processing units means du n in operating and 
maimtenance costs. 

Changing price structures have also had their influence on refiner 
design. Many units were designed and built in the days of 5¢ natural 
gas as fuel for furnaces and heaters. With such cheap fuel, designers 
could not justify the extra heating surface needed to exploit all of the 
potential heat energy from the gas. Hence, furnaces ind heaters with 
only 50% thermal efficiency were tolerated. ‘Today, on the other hand, 
good design calls for at least 75% -efhicien rnaces at today’s natural 


gas prices 


The refining industry has undergone a constant, almost revolutionary, 
modernization since World War II. “You keep thinking you're through, 
but you just don’t get through,”’ says a major-company refining official. 
“You never know what kind of unit you'll be spending money on in the 
future. Thev’re working it out now in the research lab.” 

Even so, and even though everyone will pay lip service to the desir 
ability of modernized, economically operating equipment, it 1s easy to 
“put it off till tomorrow.” Now, with the recession-born “hard facts of 
life” still important, refiners are finding many small, but significant 
avenues for cost-cutting 


Prices today are right for modernization projects. As an example, one 
of the big engineering service companies reports that manufacturers 
quotations for heat exchangers are at least 20 lower than a vear ago 
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THE “LIGHT WAY” 


is the right way to save money with 
] 


NL~ FOOL 10% 


for light weight drill pipe 


Reed Wide Open Tool Joints for 
light weight drill pipe are available 
in either Super-Shrink Grip or Flash 
Welded. 

All the advantages of regular 
Super-Shrink Grip and Flash Welded 
joints are provided in Reed Wide 
Open Tool Joints. They have been 
used successfully ... and profitably 

. in more than one million feet of 
hole. Wells in excess of 13,000 feet 
have been drilled with these joints, 
showing improved hydraulics. 

If you are ready to take advantage 
of the savings offered by light weight 
drill pipe, Reed has the joints for you 
... proved and ready. 


REED ROLLER BIT COMPANY e Houston 1, Texas 


ie 
{ARD-META 





Public unde ) tanding of what Ame rican oil compant S are dow (y ¢ 
eas and why their work is important to every citizen is to be desu 
Wie would like nore people to know about Ou? activitic Ss. We wo ild 

them to reali 


‘ 


Me try to he good que sts in host countrie $. We would 


them to appre rate that our Ope rations represe nt the A merican 


of private ente rprise in many critical areas where the demonstrat 


these principles has a great effect upon our country’s relations with the 
Ve sf oT the Mo} ld.”’ 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


(NEW JERSEY) 
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Alloy heat exchangers are said to be selling for less than $4 a sq. ft. 
price lower than at any time in the past several years. 


MOST DOLLARS ARE FOR UP-DATING 


Of the $588-million earmarked for refinery construction projects for 
the coming year (page | 5) most will be spent to help oil companies make 
products of a competitive quality at a competitive cost. Except for 
isolated cases, capacity expansion will be incidental to modernization. 

With US. refineries running at an average of 82% of capacity, it will 
be several years before a general, national expansion in capacity is 
required. But meanwhile, three basic factors are goading refiners into 
large modernization expenditures: ever-tightening product specifications, 
rising costs, and the availability of more technical knowhow for refining 
processes and equipment. 

Octane ratings, though somewhat stabilized at the moment, are ex 
pected to rise as high as 110 within the next decade (compared to around 
100 to 102 for today’s superpremium motor fuels). And oil companies 
are even finding customers more quality-conscious in their purchases of 
heating oils, with low sulfur content an increasingly important sales point. 


Modernization expenditures of $30 to $70 per barrel of daily proc- 
essing capacity per year are reported by most of the oil companies 
releasing figures to Petroleum Week. 

One Southwestern major reports that, beginning in 1956 and con 
tinuing in 1959, it will have spent about $30 per b/d per year to mod 
ernize its processing equipment for product improvement and to meet 
the continuing rise in octane numbers. Another Southwestern major says 
that its continuous modernization capital expenditures in the field of 
manufacturing have been around $30 to $50 per b/d per year over the 
past few years, with no indication that this will slack off significantly 
in the near future. 

One of the largest of the oil companies says that for the next threc 
vears, about two-thirds of the company’s manufacturing department 
capital expenditure budget will be for “improved quality and upgrading 
products,” with any capacity expansion being incidental. Magnolia Petro 
leum Co. reports that both refining and marketing have been receiving 
extensive attention in the past two years, and that this is likely to con 
tinue for some time to come. 

And in the Mid-Continent area, a refiner has just completed a five-veat 
forecast of capital expenditures. The company estimates that it will spend 
$71 per b/d per year for the five-year period beginning in 1959. Most 
of the money, the company says, will be spent on equipment that will 
improve product quality to meet competitive conditions. 

A little farther west, another company says that spending for refinery 
modernization, as contrasted to expansion, will increase in 1959. 

Standard Oil Co. of California was cautious at the beginning of the 
current recession. A company spokesman said, “We backed off a little 
last fall and took a ‘wait and see’ attitude for a few months. But we 
reversed our position this spring by announcing we would build a new 
catalytic cracker at Richmond, Calif. More than half of our ‘modern 
ization’ money will go into this project. Any slowdown in our company 
was of short duration.” 


By the end of 1959, practically all of Standard of Indiana's proc- 
essing equipment built before World War Il will have been retired, 
according to R. C. Gunness, the company's executive vice-president. 

The emphasis at Standard of Indiana is on modernization, rather 
than expansion. The company’s refinery capacity since World War II 
has doubled. Now, company officials stress, additional capacity is only 
incidental to more efficient, more economical operation. Better products, 
at less cost, are the No. 1 aim. 

The company’s modernization has meant climination of considerable 
processing equipment. In the manufacturing end of the business, the 
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ULTRAFORMER of Indiana Standard, 
one of 14 the company has in use, 
for a front spot in the octane race. 


The Octane Race 


(or why refineries need modernizing) 
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company has eliminated acid and candle making. The company has 
also consolidated the manufacture of smaller-volume products at a vers 
few of its plants. For example, manufacture of special naphthas has been 
discontinued at Whiting, Ind., and concentrated at Wood River, III 
while manufacture of lube-oil base stocks made an opposite switch 


MORE MONEY FOR OCTANES A ‘MUST’ 


A large proportion of 1959 modernization work announced by re- 
finers is centered around one big problem—octanes. Without the mod- 
ern processing equipment to meet octane competition, few refineries 
can stay in business. 

The leading process emphasis for these increased octanes is modern 
ized catalytic reforming. However, catalytic cracking, alkvlation. hvdro 
gen processing, and perhaps isomerization are either already shouldering 
part of the burden, or being considered seriously by octane-hungry re 

LUBE PLANT at Magnolia Petro- finers. 

leum's Beaumont refinery is good 
example of automated moderniza- 
tion. 


In spite of the newness of catalytic reforming (mostly since 1950), 
many of the older units are being outmoded rapidly because of the 
octane race. However, cat reforming will continue to be a major 
octane-maker, and it offers a wide-open field for modernization. 

According to the spokesman for a major engineering company, it is 
fairly safe to say that any catalytic reforming unit that has been on 
stream at least two years (which means that it was designed about threc 
vears ago) could very easily be a candidate for modernization 

Most of the catalytic reformers in use today were never meant to pro 
duce motor fuel with an unleaded, research octane rating higher than 
90. This is far from adequate in many cases where superpremium gaso 
lines are needed. The penalty for trying to operate these units at higher 
than-designed octane output is shortened catalyst life, often to the point 
of making the operation uneconomical 

A good cat reforming unit designed for 90-octane operation according 
to the engineering firm’s spokesman, should get more than 100 bbl. of 
product per Ib. of catalyst when operating at design conditions. However, 
trying to push this same unit up to 95-octane could mean as little as 
30 bbl. per Ib of catalyst. In contrast, a modern cat reformer designed 
for 95-octane operation could be expected to produce 75 bbl. of product 
per lb. of catalyst. 





Among companies reporting to Petroleum Week that they are 
placing heavy emphasis on octane modernization via catalytic re- 
forming are Cities Service Oil Co., Indiana Standard, and Aurora 


Gasoline Co. 

The main octane load for Cities Service will be carried by platinum 
catalyst reforming. The company feels it can meet octane demands 
through 1959 this way. In addition, the company is designing all new 
cat reformers it installs to produce motor fuels of 95- to 97-octanc 
(unleaded, research). 

Standard of Indiana now has 14 Ultraformers in operation as part 
of its octane modernization program over recent years 

Aurora Gasoline has had cat reforming in its three refineries since 
1949. The company has been active in increasing reforming severity over 
this period to keep abreast of octane requirements in the motor fuels 
market. And Aurora is now engaged in a program to increase severity 
further, which, if carried to completion, will cost the company at least 
$3-million during the next 1% to 2 years 


Alkylation, only recently graduated from exclusive membershin in the 
avgas field, is burgeoning as an octane-making process ‘or motor 


fuels. 

Alkylation was once thought to be too expensive to use in motor fuel 
production. But modern versions of alkylation processes are rapidly 
assuming major significance as producers of gasoline octanes. One in 
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ALKYLATION plant of Cosden Petro- 
leum at Big Spring, Tex., represents 
way of building automotive octanes 
formerly reserved for avgas output. 
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dustry expert predicts that total alkylation capacity will be well over 
l-million bbl. by the mid-1960s, compared with only about 360,000 
bbl. expected at the start of 1959. 

Of the I-million bbl. of alkylate, over 80% should wind up in 
premium motor fuels. This compares with a predicted use of slightly over 
50% of total alkylate for motor fuels in 1960, and only a little over 
20% reported in 1956. 


HYDROGENATION IS A BIG ‘COMER’ 


Hydrogen treating is "one of the biggest developments going on 
in the industry today,’ according to Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

But Humble isn’t the only refining company that is switching in a 
big way from acid treating processes to the use of hydrogen treatment 
for gasoline, heating oils, kerosine, solvents, lube oils, cat reformer and 
cat cracker feedstock, and cat cracker recycle stock. Gulf Oil Corp. says 
that the expanded use of hydrogen processing is a big factor in its 
modernization. Cities Service Oil Co. reports it is keeping a close watch 
on the hydrodesulfurization trend. 


High octanes and the boom in catalytic reforming have combined to 
give hydrodesulfurization processes a substantial push forward, in 
spite of the relative newness of such processes on a large scale. 

One big source of modernization is the addition of hydrodesulfuriza 
tion units to pretreat catalytic reformer feedstock. These units not only 
remove sulfur, but also reduce other harmful materials, such as metals, 
oxygenated compounds, and nitrogen compounds. They also remove any 
hydrogen-unsaturation from the feedstock, which could be harmful 
to cat reformer operation 

Earlier cat reformers, designed to produce 80-octane product (clear, 
research), could tolerate a relatively large amount of sulfur without 
harming the performance of the platinum catalyst. Therefore, these 
units were built without hydrodesulfurizer pretreatment of the feed- 
stock. However, operating for 90-octane and over requires that sulfur 
in the feedstock be reduced to negligible quantities. If this is not done, 
the catalyst suffers a suppression of activity, and iron sulfide scale often 
builds up on top of the catalyst bed, plugging the reactor 


Though pretreatment of cat reformer feedstock gave hydrogen- 
processing its first big push, hydrogen-treating has now branched out 
into many other refinery pal and has become an effective 
weapon against air pollution and a producer of sulfur. 

Home heating oils are one of hydrogen processing’s more recent con 
quests. Such treatment removes sulfur, and thus reduces fouling and 
corrosion in the burners and chimneys of customer installations. Several 
companies are actively promoting hydrogen-treated home heating oils, and 
indications are that other companies are considering such a move in 
order to stay on a favorable competitive basis. 

Hydrogen-treatment of gas oil from crude distillation towers reduces 
sulfur and heavy metals in cat cracker feedstock, and reduces carbon 
producing tendencies, thus increasing the over-all efficiency of the cracker. 

As an climinator of sour-smelling, sulfur-containing gases going to the 
atmosphere, hydrogen-processing seems to be without peer. Not only 
does it reduce sulfur content to negligible quantities, but it produces 
a hydrogen sulfide gas that is easily converted into valuable sulfut 


BIG ONES FOR LITTLE ONES 


A very important modernization trend throughout the refining in- 
dustry is the replacement of several small-capacity, parallel processes 
with one larger, more economical unit. 

The use of many small refining units, when one will do the job, re 
quires more labor, more maintenance, more axuiliary equipment. When 
the industry was much younger, 20 to 30 years ago, refiners did not know 
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BIGGEST CAT cracker in world, 
Orthofiow fluid cracking unit at Tide- 
water's Delaware City refinery, 
illustrates growing emphasis on size. 


REXFORMER, a 6,000-b/d unit at 
Cities Service's Ponca City refinery, 
also shows trend to big installations. 
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how to build big units. If a 10,000 b/d refinery was needed, often it had 
ten individual 1,000 b/d batch stills 

But today, engineers and designers have greatly increased information 
on alloys and metallurgy. They can design safe units many times as 
large as in the early days, through better knowledge of how to cope with 
pressures or vacuums, temperatures, and corrosive atmospheres. 


The newer refineries are capitalizing on the inherent economy of 
larger processing units along with the attendant benefits of ease of 
“unitization,"’ reduction of intermediate storage, and general control 
simplification. 
hough the trend toward larger units is real, it remains controversial 
as to just how big the units should be. The whole industry is watching 
with interest to see how well Tidewater Oil Co.’s daring “big-unit’’ ex 
periment at Delaware City, Del., will succeed 
Other recent refinery projects, though somewhat more conservative in 
unit sizing than Tidewater’s, are capitalizing on the benefits of larger 
units and a significant approach toward unitized operation (where the 
effluent from one process unit is pumped directly to the next unit without 
going to intermediate storage Among these refineries are Esso Stand 
ird’s refinery at Beloit, Cuba; Commonwealth Oil & Refining Co.’s at 
Guayanilla, Puerto Rico, Cities Service’s at Toronto, Ont., and Sohio’s 
. ; at Toledo, Ohio. 
~S Ps : Standard of Ohio says the old Toledo refinery processed 25,000 b/d 
ame @ be with a total work force of 480 men, while the new 60,000 b/d refinery 
he a requires only 510 men. Sohio also estimates that the “integrated”’ con 
ge struction of the new refinery reduced the cost of intermediate tankage 
: and transfer lines about one-third, which saved the company more than 
THERMOFOR cat cracking unit at $10-million in construction costs (and will save additional millions each 
Derby Refining Co.'s Wichita refin- year in operating costs). Further illustrating the advantages of integration 
ery, which has had extensive mod- within a refinery, one industry spokesman estimates that the average 
ernization. 50,000 b/d refinery circulates as much as 1.5-million b/d of fluids 


FLUID COKER at Carter's Billings, within plot limits 
(Mont.) refinery boosts profit by process heat. 

breaking down residual for conver- But a company need not await a new refinery to reap the benefits of 

sion into gasoline and burner fuels. process simplification and integrated operation. Executive Vice-Presi 

dent R. C. Gunness, of Standard of Indiana, says the company’s refinery 

construction program is aimed at lowering costs by replacing older, smaller 

units with larger-volume, integrated facilities—particularly for crude 

distillation and cracking. And Cities Service and Socony Mobil are both 

active in attacking the simplification program via modernization projects 


1 very costly luxury as well as major source of lost 


COMPUTERS—WORKING GLAMOUR GIRLS 


Until only recently, electronic computers were a novelty and the butt 
of very bad jokes. Now, practically every major refiner and a great 
many smaller ones either have ps Bar. with computers, or plan to 
get a computer or rent computer time. Their known uses are legion, 


and new uses are still being found. 
Computers assist refinery efficiency in many fields, from the simple 


separation of payrolls to actual control of entire processes. The machines 
are being used to determine optimum gasoline blends, to control requests 
for maintenance work, to order materials to replenish depleted warehouse 
stocks, to simulate actual refinery operation, to select crudes for refinery 
runs, to design equipment, to check operating conditions, to speed up 
refinery oil accounting, to schedule startup and shutdown procedures, 
and to handle many other applications 

And to help the refiner reap the benefits of computerized operations, 
there are many computer-making companies with digital, analog, and 
digital-analog systems availabl 


Speed, efficiency, accuracy, and hitherto “impossible” calculations 
become possible with a well-designed computer program. But having a 
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Special Big Tops for Caustics, Open Tops for Brine 


..- part of major expansion 

at Port Neches, Tex. petrochemical 
plant at Jefferson Chemical. 

. .. special Graver cone roof 

design eliminates corrosion 


maintenance problems. 


GRAVER TANK & MFG. CO..[NC. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 


Conventional cone roof construction would not do for the two 
largest tanks above. Interior roof structurals could not be protected 
against corrosion from the 50% caustic to be stored. And so Graver 
designed the roof structurals on the outside, leaving the interior 
smooth for easy application of a corrosion-resistant coating. 

Three tanks of this special design were built by Graver to 
answer the corrosion problem at Jefferson Chemical under order 
from Singmaster & Breyer, Inc., New York, Designers and The 
Fluor Corporation, Ltd., Los Angeles, Constructors. Also fabri 
cated and erected by Graver were the eight open-top tanks above, 
used for slurries of raw and treated brine, for treating brine for cell 
liquor storage, as well as seven smaller open-top tanks and two 
solid nickel tanks. 


Plants and Offices 


Across America 





ARE GETTING 
YOUR SHARE OF THE 
7 MARKET? 


The consumption of Alkylate is growing 
for both government and civilian use, and 
this demand is expected to continue, at 
least into the middle 1960s. To get 

your share of the high octane 

market, consider adding an 

Alkylation Unit to your 


facilities as soon as VW } . The Oil and Gas Journal says, ‘‘Of the five 

; typical high-quality blends which go into 

remium gasoline, alkylate is by far the 

performer ... more and more refiners 

ore being pushed to include alkylate in 

their motor fuels. Heavy competition... 

is responsible for the new emphasis on 
alkylation."’ 

WHY ALKYLATE IS THE KEY TO EES 


CURRENT GASOLINE BLENDS... Research Motor (RON octane 


octane octane minus (Union 
(RON) (MON) MON) town) 


Alkylote 103.0 104.5 -1.5 107.5 
Reformate extract 103.7 94.0 97 103.5 
C, plus reformate 103.0 93.5 95 102.5 
C, plus reformate 100.0 91.7 8.3 100.0 
Catalytic cracked 99.0 87.5 11.5 98.0 


, A Reprinted courtesy The Oil and Gas Journal (Aug. 4, 1958) 


possible. 


OVER == OF ALL POST-WAR HF ALKYLATION UNITS 
OPERATING IN NORTH AMERICA WERE DESIGNED, ENGINEERED 


The Refinery Engineering Company has designed, engineered AND BUILT BY TRECO ° 
and constructed more HF alkylation units than all other 
companies combined. 


THE TRECO LIST INCLUDES: Treco, with an outstanding record of fast refinery 


completion, can have your alkylation unit on 
stream QUICK. A telegram, telephone call or letter 
will bring complete information. 


Shell Oil Company of Canada 1500 BPSD 
NCRA 1522 BPSD 
Cosden Petroleum Company 2068 BPSD 
DX-Sunray (Tulsa) 2470 BPSD 


DX-Sunray (Duncan) 3500 BPSD 
CRA 1106 BPSD *to September 30, 1958 


Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 2150 BPSD 
Bell Oil & Gas Company 1000 BPSD 
The Carter Oil Company 2300 BPSD 


.... talk with the TRECO man 


A DIVISION of VITRO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RY ENGINEERING Company 


FARMINGTON NEW YORK TULSA TORONTO 
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computer, and staffing and programming it, is not cheap. International 
Business Machines Corp., granddaddy of U.S. computer-makers, rec- 
ognized the need for placing such a program within the reach of smaller 
refiners, and now has a plan to help them. 

Just last month (PW—Oct.10’58,p34), IBM announced availability of 
its “IBM Proven Engineering Programs for Petroleum Refineries’ package 
to all users of the company’s 650 computer. The program package is 
aimed primarily at refineries with capacities between 20,000 b/d and 
50,000 b/d. It contains program-card libraries developed and in use by 
larger oil companies. 

According to IBM, proper use of the programs for refinery operation 
can benefit the refiner’s operations appreciably. Development of these 
programs independently would require a highly-trained technician about 
five years. 


A POTPOURRI OF DOLLAR-SAVERS 


Technological progress in engineering, design, and metallury has 
benefited process and equipment efficiency greatly—opening the door 
to a multitude of dollar-saving modernization opportunities in most 
refineries. ; 

Too often refiners become so concerned with large processing units and 
over-all refineries that they forget there are dozens of smaller moderniza 
tion opportunities that can make a truly significant contribution to r 
finery efficiency and economy. 

It is the combined effect of many of these small items, such as a 
better pump, a better seal, a new alloy, and many others, that has made 
possible spectacular improvements in refinery operation. 


Auxiliary and off-site facilities around the refinery are often forgotten 
candidates for improved efficiency. Off-site equipment alone can ac- 
count for 40% to 65%, depending on refinery complexity, of over-all 
plant investment. 

Items such as pump houses, lube oil blending, shipping, oil transfer 
within the refinery itself can be fruitful areas for cost-cutting by the use 
of inline blending and automatic analysis and testing, and by im 
provements in materials handling, packaging, boiler houses, oil han 
dling, and water treating, according to Kellogg’s N. L. Dickinson. 

Indiana Standard is approaching this problem by using more continuous 
analyzers to maximize the yield of more valuable products and control 
their quality, according to executive vice-president Gunness. This is be 
ing done by using gas chromatography, continuous flash and end point 
analyzers, continuous viscometers, and proportioning pump blending 
equipment. Some of these instruments were developed by the company’s 
own engineering research group to serve these specific purposes. 

Magnolia is installing new materials-handling equipment, and recently 
it put a very modern lube blending and packaging plant into use at its 
Beaumont (Tex.) refinery. Various degrees of inline fuel blending are 
receiving attention, especially in the new refineries, such as those of 
Tidewater at Delaware City, Del., Standard of Ohio at Toledo, Ohio, 
Cities Service at Toronto, Ont., The Texas Co. at Anacortes, Wash. 


Even conventional items of refinery equipment have improved in 
efficiency and reliability in recent years. A partial list of such items, 
prepared by Carl Gamer of The Lummus Co., covers heaters, distillation 
towers, heat exchangers, pumps, piping, structures, and instruments. 

Foster Wheeler Corp.’s R. M. Braca points out the advantages some 
refiners are gaining by using gas turbines for cat cracker air blowers to 
reduce the need for more steam-boiler capacity (for steam turbines). 
And, he says, there is the ever-present loss by default of expensive heat 
energy around the refinery, because of failure to take full advantage of 
modern heat-recovery techniques, such as CO boilers, expanders, gas 
turbines, and heat exchangers. 
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ANALOG COMPUTER is used by 
Indiana Standard to improve refin- 
ery operations such as gasoline 
blending. 


_ 


MODERN CONTROLS at Tidewater's 
Delaware City refinery include the 
latest data logging equipment. 


TV CAMERA checking pilot light in 
Ultraforming catalyst regeneration 
process is example of equipment 
modernization by Indiana Standard. 
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Automation and increased capacity of 


HQ equipment are getting most stress as com- 


peting transporters streamline for profit. 


A great deal apparently will be done in 1959 to modernize oil's 

varied means of transportation. As 1958 draws to a close, many com- 

[ 4 panies are working up to a running start by looking over a wide range 
ower nit osts of equipment for new operating efficiency. 


The latest McGraw-Hill forecast tal expenditures shows 


that such spending in the transportation p f the oil industry will be 


I 


* roughly $354-million next vear (] 15 vecause stiffening com 
Are Main Target petition has resulted in a mor ressing n or increased operating 
efhciency, oil’s transportation men will | ing a substantial part of their 
1959 capital budgets to modern nt facilitic The main objective 
” to move more oil for less money per barrel 

Of Oil Haulers Vhis will hold true in all phas msportation. Recent tech 
nological advances have made available a supph lew equipment cd 
signed to handle the newer problems of moving crude and products whil 
taking care of the perennial pr ns bette 1 earlier equipment 
Potential users—in pipelining, t 0] n rucking, barging, or 
rail shipments—will be studving carefully the question of when to replac« 

equipment already in usc 


PIPELINES LEAN TO REMOTE CONTROL 


Probably the most eye-catching of all equipment developments in 
pipelining is the rapidly increasing use of remote-controlled pipeline 
stations. On older lines, automatic equipment is replacing the manned 
station at strategic locations, while some newer lines will have auto- 
matic equipment at all stations. 

The automatic station has n ts grea roads in crude and 
product lines, but gas transm pa 1 increasing numbers 
ire becoming convinced that it h tant ita or their opera 
tions as well (PW—Oct.3'58,p$ 

Chose who have gone or at ou t i trol ons list these 
idvantages of such stations: 1 tion in I osts through lower 
Ianpower requirements; reduction initial tallation costs by climinat 
ng housing for operating 1x onim l l O] ing hi icncy; ind 
provision for central control tat from one dispatching point 

Humble Pipe Line Co. is a « in poin redesigning its pipeline 
system in favor of more autom it, tl ompany is now able 
to handle greater volumes of «¢ vith 2,000 emplovec igned to 
such work than it did in | 

Chis reduction has contrib nif benef ompan 
feels, with an extremel 

One oil company transport t unmed up his company 


feelings on remote control this v remot ntrol svstems them 


NEW METERS using an electronic 
flow-sensing element (above) or the 
positive displacement principle (be- 
low) offer high capacity, new ac- 


curacy. : 
rapid | 


selves don’t need much improve ! re | now. But they’re still 
igree—that 


pretty expensive. So we feel—an ympanies ag 
the unmanned pump station will stly through building of 


new lines.” 


The coming of the automatic station is making it necessary for its 
users to decide on the equipment to be used with such stations. Choice 
of communications equipment, for instance, is all-important. And micro- 
wave radio is getting a good deal of support. 

I'he head of one pipeline network contemplating increased use of 
automatic stations says, “W*< te microwa\ one of the most im 
portant advances in pipeline communications. It seems to us to be the 
communications system most adjustable to the automatic system we have 
in mind. You can carry any number of readings. And there’s no need for 
stringing wires. Don’t forget, your remote-control system is only as good 
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as the system that relays the operating conditions from the pump station 
to the control center and then takes instructions back.” 

Another pipeliner adds, ““Microwave systems are especially important 
where pump-station data must be sent over dificult terrain. But don't 
overlook the other systems that will help as remote-control data carriers 
—leased wires, especially.” 

Several companies have recently installed microwave systems on pipc 
lines: Magnolia Pipe Line Co., Sinclair Pipe Line Co., and Four Corners 
Pipe Line Co., among them. 


Other auxiliary equipment for unmanned stations is also coming to 
the fore. 

Ohio Oil Co. feels its engineers have scored an important gain with 
the development of a “fluid drive” method of controlling pressures at 
automatic pumping stations. The broad variations in pressure and flow 
in product pipelines mean that a good deal of power is often wasted. But 
Ohio Oil’s fluid drive between the pump and the motor of a pumping 
unit (instead of the conventional throttling control) has resulted in a 
25% saving in power. 

A major-company representative makes this point about new auxiliary 
equipment for the unmanned station: “Along with the increasing use of 
remote control, you can expect to see an increasing use of motor-operated 
valves.” 


PRIME MOVERS UNDER STUDY 


Developments in pumps and compressors are attracting wider atten- 
tion among those who plan and operate crude, products, or gas lines. 
A recent study for crude and product pipeliners (PW—Sep.19°58,p86 
showed that electric-motor pumps still offer lower original and mainte 
nance costs but, on the average, rank behind gas turbines and diesels 

in cost of energy. 

“The gas turbine for pump stations is looking better today,” according 
to one pipeline planner. Trans-Arabian Pipe Line Co. has put six gas 
turbines in service along its 750-mi. Tapline. A few of the pumping 
units are even portable (PW—Apr.4’58,p32 

Ihe head of a midwestern major’s technical purchasing department 
singles out new gas turbines for pipeline pumping as one of the equip 
ment items his company is most interested in buying. 

I'he electric motor is also becoming increasingly attractive for gas linc 
booster stations. FE] Paso Natural Gas Co., ‘Trans-Canada Pipe Line Co., 
and ‘Texas Eastern ‘Transmission Corp. all plan to build such stations 


There's little doubt now that pipeline companies that buck the current 
trend to high-capacity meters, especially for crude lines, will be left 
with higher-than-necessary operating costs. 

Any doubts that might have existed a year ago about the future of 
high-capacity meters in the oil business have all but vanished. Interstate 
Oil Pipe Line Co. helped dispel the doubt when it announced the results 
of its tests with a 10,000-bph. positive displacement meter developed by 
A. O. Smith Corp. Interstate found the meter to be accurate to within 
0.1%. (PW—Nov.29’57,p44). Since then, orders for this meter and 
others like it have soared. 

Comments of oil companies going to the new meters run like this 

e “We think we'll be able to get away from hand-measuring tanks, 
and maybe some day from installing tanks.” 

e “Savings in tankage and the other equipment associated with tank 
gauging will be handsome. And we can use the tank-gauging manpowet 
profitably elsewhere in the pipeline operation.” 

The accuracy of positive displacement meters has been largely respon 
sible for growing acceptance of automatic custody transfer by state regu 
latory bodies. 

However, the positive displacement meter may get some competition 
from meters using an electronic flow-sensing clement, such as_ the 
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MICROWAVE radio now has wide 


acceptance as 


‘one of the most im- 


portant advances in pipeline com- 


munication." 


REMOTE CONTROL of pipeline pump 
stations—for more efficient opera- 
tions—is also spreading fast. 





Today's Pump Station 
Cost Lineup 


Invest. 
$ per 


hp 
$50-100 


Type of pump 
Electric 
Gas fired turbine $160-280 
Supercharged diesel _$145-245 
Supercharged gas $140-240 


Supercharged 
dual fuel $150-250 


Maint. Energy 
$ per mills 
hp-yr = per hp-hr 


$0.5-2 4.9.9.5 
$2.5-6 1.2.3.4 


$4.5-12 4.5-8.8 
$3.8 


$4.10 
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NEW TANKERS must have size tail- 
ored to their trade if owners are 
to get proper return on investment. 





What Size Is Modern 
For Tankers Today? 


Here's how costs now compare for foreign-built 
foreign-flag tankers in Kuwait-to-East Coast serv- 
ice, round-trip 


45,000 65,000 
tons tons 


17.5 16 


100,000 
tons 


Average Speed 15.5 


Initial Cost $9,675,000 $13,000,000 $19,000,000 


Price per 
dw ton 


$190 


Cape 
both ways 


70 days 


$215 


Cape 
both ways 


61.5 days 


$200 


Cape 
both ways 


68 days 


Reute 


Time— 
e 


Cargo ' 297,900 441,300 689,500 


$6,665.83 $9,037.92 


Operating Cost $5,198.71 


$1.07 $1.02 91¢ 


e 


Delivery Cost 
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of Union, N.J. This 


20,000 bph. meter developed by Pottermeter Co 
type of meter fits right into a pipelin 


Prevention of pipeline corrosion will be an easier job in the months 
ahead, thanks to some of the more recent developments in pipe coat- 
ings, according to most of the pipeliners surveyed by PetroLeumM WEEK 

“Some of the epoxy coatings now coming out look mighty good to 
“Besides good protection, the epoxy 


us,” one pipeline engineer say: 
Chat’s a mighty happy com 


coatings also are applied quickly and easily 
bination in a coating.” 

Another pipeliner observes “Pipeline 
time. Besides the epoxies, plastic tape 

Creole Petroleum Corp., which is the oil industry’s greatest user of 
large-diameter aluminum pipe, recently such pipe a of con 
fidence as an effective corrosion-resistor in underwater operations by laying 
more aluminum pipe in its lake Maracaibo system 


TANKERS: BETTER, NOT JUST BIG 


“If you want to talk about modernization in tankers,"' says the marine 
manager of an oil major, “you have to start with the size of the vessels 
themselves. We feel that for all-around flexibility in service in this 
hemisphere, you can't beat a ship in the 45,000-to-50,000-ton class." 
He adds, “For really long distance service you build almost the largest 
tanker you can.” 

This official points out that there are no in the first class 
and 10 in the latter, monster class, now under construction or on order 
in U.S. shipyards 

‘Tidewater ( il Co. is a good example of 
tanker sizes. Since 1954, the company has built five 
four 50,000-tonners. Now it is building three more 4 
two 73,000-tonners 

Just last month, Union Oil Co. of California took 
largest tanker ever built in the U.S., the 60,000-ton Sansinena 
pany will use the and two forthcoming sister ships—in 
between Kuwait and Union Oil’s Los Angeles 


oatings are getting better all the 


oatings ilso do a good job re 


gave vote 


w 2) tankers 


1 company building these 
46,500-tonners and 
500-tonners and 


the 
The com 


— 
delivery of 


ve ssel SCTVIC¢ 


renne!r 


Tanker power plants are also coming under closer scrutiny by marine 
managers looking for more efficient operation, but unwilling to wait 
until the atomic tanker becomes an economical proposition. 

The largest ship ever to be built at Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.'s 
Chester (Pa.) yard will be a 47,750-tonner with a single-screw turbine 
power plant. The ship, on which work is only now beginning will be 
designed to travel at 17 knots, and will have a normal shaft-horsepower 
of 18,500. 

A marine transportation expert makes this prediction, “Look for more 
new and better tanker power plants before long. And I mean _ before 
atomic-powered engines. ‘The gas turbine powe! pl int and even some new 
diesel engines are looking bette: 


One of the hottest-developing aspects of modernized tanker opera- 
tion, however, is the increasingly successful fight being waged against 
tank corrosion. Coatings, cathodic protection, inhibitors, and deoxy- 
genation are all playing an important part in this fight. 

The Military Sea Transportation Service reports that its anticorrosion 
research has found a vinylidenc “a complete bar to tanker 
corrosion.” And a recent Sinclair Refining Co. laboratory report tells of 
reduction of 64% in the loss of metal from tank walls due to use of 
one of the inhibitors it developed 

Recent research studies on cathodic protection for crude-carrying tanks 
have also been encourag 


resin coating 


and deoxygenation for tankers in clean service 


ing. 
One vice-president in charge of mai comments, ““We'’re 


orrosion in vessels in 


ine operations 


getting to a point where better protection against 
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clean service is a must. Tanker shipments of specialties—lube oils, 
xylenes, alkylate, even petroleum—are becoming more and more impor 
tant. Those are mighty delicate cargoes. They need very effective pro 
tection.” 


New tanker-loading equipment, much quicker, neater, and safer than 
the older loading equipment, is pointing up the value of economical 
operation, too. The faster loading means less expensive "downtime" 
for a tanker in port. 

Says the head of an independent tanker company. “The loading 
systems now available—the metal arm system especially—can reduce 
tanker turnaround time appreciably. And believe me, that saves a lot 
of money these days, with labor and operating costs what they are.” 


New navigating equipment is also making its contribution to im- 
proved tanker operation. 

Among the instruments now being installed on tankers under con 
struction is a dead-reckoning analyzer for operating in poor visibility 
conditions, such as in fog. The analyzer keeps track of turns and speeds, 
and maintains a ship’s position. Also available is a radar reflection plotter, 
which provides easier and quicker observation of the speed and changes 
in direction of other ships 


IN TRUCKING: ALUMINUM GAINS 


Truck transportation in the oil business, still growing, has its own 
modernization goal: to move more cargo per load more cheaply. 

In recent years, the more sensational gains in crude and_ product 
movements made by pipelines have distracted attention from the small 
but steady increases made by tank trucks. The truckers, since 1946, have 
increased their portion of the petroleum transportation pie from about 
17% to over 23%. And the future looks bright. If crude movement by 
truck seems to be leveling off, tank truck shipments of products show 
no signs of any slow-up in growth. 


Approval of larger and lighter tanks is spreading fast among man- 
agers of petroleum-carrying truck fleets. 

Aluminum is the big word here. Although it’s not unanimous that in 
vestment in such lighter tanks is economical in the long run, Capitol 
l'ank Lines, Inc., a California tank trucker, has just replaced its entire 
fleet with aluminum equipment. 

Capitol figures that the aluminum gives it increased payload per 
trailer: The company’s new tank truck and trailer units can carry 9,650 
gal. of aviation gasoline as compared with 8,200 gal. carried in its older 
equipment. 

Another factor weighed heavily in Capitol’s decision to “go alumi 
num”: “Our new tanks eliminate the formation of rust and other 
foreign material, reducing the need for costly and time-consuming strainer 
cleaning at unloading points.” 

A major company going to aluminum tank trucks feels that it can 
get its extra cost for aluminum back in three years—‘“but we have to 
use them at least 5,000 hours a vear, or 90% of a 20-hour day.” 


Lighter-weight materials for other truck components are also helping 
to increase the cargo-to-weight ratio. Axles, wheels, rims, brake drums, 
and suspension systems are some of the truck parts now being made of 
aluminum or other light metals. 


New operating techniques designed to cut costs are also coming 
under increasing study. The "Key-Stop" system—in which a truck 
driver makes late-evening or early-morning deliveries to closed service 
stations—is expected to keep on spreading. 

This system requires a well-trained driver. But its payoff is three-fold 
Ihe around-the-clock delivery is carried out in such a way that the 
receiver is spared the expense of having personnel on duty; night-hour 
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INTEGRATED TOW is now consid- 
ered to be most efficient way to 
move many oil shipments on inland 
waterways. 


LARGER, LIGHTER aluminum tank 
trucks and trailers require plenty of 
use to offset their higher cost. 


BIGGER TANK CARS, with up to 
20,000 gal. capacity, now enable 
users to trim costs by shipping 
“twice as much product at one time.” 
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STORAGE BELOW earth's surface is 
now proving an economical solution 
to evaporation. Drill crews get such 
projects started, but... 


EXCAVATION, plenty of it, is neces- 
sary before caverns can be made 
ready to receive products. 


delivery is faster and safer because of less traffic; and late-hour deliveries 
don’t interfere with the service station’s business 


But there are tank truck experts who caution that such efforts are 
only scratching the surface. Cost-cutting, they say, could go a lot 


further in their business with more intelligent planning. 

Lester A. Wilsey, Sr., president of the National Tank Truck Carriers, 
Inc., gives this opinion: “The basic solution [being offered| to our prob 
lems is larger loads and speedier deliveries . Only secondary thought 
is given to our unloading, which is one of the most costly of our services 
On the average, 30% of a tank vehicle’s operating time is spent in 
unloading. 

“Consideration must be given now to our future capabilities. . . By 
solving these problems it would be possible to reduce the future cost of 
transportation by at least 16 


BARGES, RAILS MODERNIZE TOO 


A move toward more efficient operations in moving crude and 
products on inland waterways is also developing. 

Esso Standard Oil Co. recently offered a good example of how to 
bring inland waterway operations up to date: Esso began with a broad 
reorganization, extended its modernizing—or “streamlining”, as Esso 
called it—to a new set of accounting procedures, and then had a basis 
for operational changes now being put into effect 

F'sso is increasing its use of higher-speed, smaller-crew waterway cat 


ricrs, and is swinging heavily toward integrated tows for river trafic. And 


isso, like other transporters using inland waterwa is looking with 
more favor on push-tows 

Other barge operators are concentrating on the specialties. Cities 
Service recently launched a sp igned to haul liquefied petro 
leum gas when LPG demand is up, and ammonia when LPG demand 


slackens. 


The newest railroad tank cars offer "kingsize’’ and special interior 
coatings in an attempt to boost the roads’ dwindling crude and product 
cargoes. 

Railroads haven’t been a primary means of transportation for petroleum 
for many years. Back in 1938, of the crude and products 
transported in the U.S. went rai , however, the roads will 
get a little less than 4 

In an effort to reverse—o1 least slow up—this trend, railroad tank 
car manufacturers are offering oi pel with capacities up to 
20,000 gal., cars that offer “90 more capacitv than standard cars for 
only 27% greater cost.’ 

And because delicate petrochemical em to offer a budding market 
for rail transportation, new tank cars are now being made available with 


special anticorrosion coatings 


IN STORAGE: LOSSES ARE REDUCED 


Those responsible for keeping crude and product storage operations 
up to date are taking aim at two old-time cost-increasing enemies: 
evaporation and corrosion. 

Floating-roof tanks are gettin ' ore in the design of 
storage facilities. And the lasti overings for use inside tanks 
are also becoming more important cutting evaporation losses. K. C 
Bottenberg, of Phillips Petroleum Co., believes that such coverings can 
now provide “floating-roof effectiveness” in preventing evaporation. Next, 
according to Bottenberg: coverings made of urethane foam 

Some majors are also singing the praises of a device they say has proved 
effective in cutting corrosion in crud rage tanks—a “tank mixer.’ 
This is an electrically driven vance alled near the top of a tank to 
circulate the liquid below periodi 
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Modern Stations 
Will Become 
A Critical Must 


Marketers are going all out for bigness 
and brightness—supported by both stream- 
lined merchandising and solid financing. 


Stations and station equipment are the prime target for marketing 
modernization in 1959. The goal of the planners: to get optimum profit 
from each outlet, and to keep one step ahead of competition. 

The words of Harry L. Moir, assistant vice-president and general man 
ager of retail marketing for Pure Oil Co., do much to explain the focusing 
of modernization planning at the service station level: “Future levels of 
sales and profits—from dealer to supplier—will be largely determined 
by advances in thinking and planning for our share of a new, great mat 
ket. . . . The arena for this effort will still be the marketplace wher 
industries will compete for the consumer dollar. Our arena is still the 
service station, but with more at stake than ever before . Any indus 
trial boom of the size we envisage also brings accelerated obsolescence in 
currently accepted methods of doing business. How agile we are in chang 
ing our methods may be the difference between success and _ failure.’ 


One of the biggest challenges to marketing planning lies in the 
changing concept of the service station—toward bigger and brighter 
facilities. 

Increasing competition is dictating moves to build stations with room 
for more goods and services. As a result, station sites must be mor 
spacious than ever. One major demands that sites have a minimum front 
age of 125 ft. to 150 ft., with corresponding sidestreet frontage. American 
Petrofina is going after sites of comparable frontage for its new patio 
stations, “designed to keep pace with the changing habits of the American 
motorist.” The Fina stations feature a covered patio and a lounge with 
vending machines for beverages, sandwiches—even paperback books 

Partly spurred on by private branders’ rapid strides in station lighting, 
most companies are putting heavy emphasis on keeping up with the 
most modern lighting developments. Continental and Standard of Ohio 
are among those planning “impact lighting” that plays up brand signs 
and sales areas. Among the innovations: Single-tube facade lighting to 
give more illumination for less money (the entire front and side of the 
building are lighted); renewed experiments with white cement driveways 
to bounce more light; animated plastic signs; fluorescents shining through 
translucent plastic shields and letters; translucent colored Plexiglas 
panels, which show up at night; and power-groove lighting, a fluorescent 
that may come into wide use in 1959, according to Conoco 


STATIONS GET BIG BUDGET 


For some companies, modernization and expansion are riding on the 
same wave of spending—with large appropriations slated for new 
stations. Carter and Champlin, for instance, are in the midst of such 
expansions. Pure is adding 30 new truck-stops to its chain. 

Tidewater is building about 85 stations in each of its two divisions in 
1958, and plans the same rate of building for 1959. The company re 
builds 18 stations in each division every year. Douglas Oil Co. of Cali 
fornia announced last month that it had $2-million in commitments from 
insurance companies for purchase and lease-back of 30 new multipk 
pump stations. 

Speedway Petroleum, Michigan independent, has launched a $2-million 
modernization program to build 100 stations and remodel 125 others, 
giving Speedway more than 900 outlets. The program, projected through 
June, 1961, emphasizes new pumps and station lighting 

“It’s simply a matter of remaining competitive,” says James E. Ford, 
assistant vice-president. “You must give the dealer the facilities for 
adequate ‘plus’ profits.” 


Some modernization goes into ‘reverse gear’ and weeds out un- 
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SILVER LANE SERVICENTER 


erotue rece c oarremies 


PRESET PUMP, using device of 
Veeder-Root, Inc., modernizes the 
station island by allowing dealer to 
preset amount asked by motorist. 


EYE APPEAL of service station signs 
is shown at recent sign clinic held 
by Plasti-Line, Inc. 
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SINCLAIR test station, just built. 


VENDING MACHINES are becoming 
@ more common sight at service 
stations as supplying companies shift 
their sales policies to meet customer 
demand for varied merchandise. 
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profitable service stations, or disposes of overpriced property. 
“Getting rid of ‘crows’ is modernization in a broad sense,” says a top 
marketing official, “since it provides more output per unit, even though 
the number of outlets is not increased.” 
One major recently sold a 15,000-gal.-a-month station because the 


land value had risen $250,000. The “lazy capital” was put back into 
the kitty. 


Shortage of capital means more rebuilding will be budgeted as "cur- 
rent expenses." And many firms will take a new look at prefabs. 

“You can build a station around a doorknob, if you know how,” says 
an official of one company, faced with a shortage of capital. 

There’s growing interest in all-steel porcelain-enamel prefabs. Though 
they usually cost more, they can bring long-term savings because of lower 
maintenance costs (table, page 73 

American Oil Co. is experimenting with a new portable and pre 
assembled station, developed by Petro Merchandising Co., Linden, N.J 
he station is moved, fully equipped, to a site where it goes up in one day 

A Southwest major, pressed by customer demand to join the canopy 
trend, is installing aluminum canopies that save $900 to $1,100, in addi 
tion to lower maintenance costs 

Another major is experimenting more with new materials than with 
new designs, primarily because previous design revisions to reduce costs 
have been nullified by inflation. 

“The margin of profit is just too small to get into a race to produce 
the most bizarre type of station,” says a company official. “We're all 
crying about station-building costs and trying to expand product lines 
to get a better payout. Pushing radical designs just isn’t the thing to do.” 


Preset pumps may be a big equipment item. The majors are showing 
close interest in this type of pump, which allows the station attendant 
to set the pump for the exact amount requested by the customer. 

Socony is testing the Veeder-Root, Inc., preset pumps at a training 
station in Hartford, Conn., and reportedly likes them very much 

Sohio also has a long-term study on the possibility of incorporating a 
credit card imprinter into its pumps 

California Standard, Conoco, and several other majors are favorably 
impressed with new rotary air compressors 


MERCHANDISING EFFORT BROADENS 


A healthy crop of vending machines is already springing up at 
stations. More are predicted as customers demand a wider —_— of 
goods and services. This trend puts a premium on well-trained dealers 

Emerging from the revolution in general retail marketing is a customer 
who expects to be catered to with one-stop service, expert knowhow, 
and bargains. Chartering of future customer demands is getting top-level 
attention from most majors. In the year ahead, stations will be testing 
a raft of new merchandising ideas. 

Magnolia Petroleum considers its new sales-development centers in 
cight Southwestern cities a key factor in its station modernization pro 
gram. The sales centers will serve as outlets for trying new ideas and for 
training dealers in new marketing techniques. D-X Sunray has opened 
a similar center in Tulsa and plans more in other divisions 

A Tidewater station in Los Angeles, modernized this summer, is ex 
perimenting with vending machines and a “merchandise mart” offering 
imported gift items. The vending machines sell sandwiches, coffee, soft 
drinks, candy, cigarettes, and similar items. Another major company is 
including a vending-machine area in all of its new stations—whether 
or not the machines are installed at construction time. An Esso district 
reports good results from dealer experiments with the sale of beach 
items and other non-oil merchandise 

Some companies are once more stepping up dealer training in how to 
use such merchandising to boost gasoline, lube, and TBA sales—rather 
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than let the station become a “hodgepodge wholesale house.” One com- 

pany has launched its most concerted training program yet, to “keep our 

service up, in every way, with our new superstation chain.” How All-Steel Porcelain Ename! 
Supplier investments in new station equipment may well be the crux Stations Can Pay Out 

of better all-around driveway sales. Through Lower Maintenance 
Some dealers don’t have the funds for such equipment as a tire j 

changer, wheel balancer, impact wrench, display racks, and battery Se 

chargers and testers. Many companies are supplying this equipment, with mes 

dealers leasing it or paying the company in installments. Customer de 15-Year Depreciation 

mand for one-stop service is putting new emphasis on motor tuneup Added taltiel eect fer poree- 

work and brake and transmission repair. Equipment needed for this kind lain steel — showing break- 


~ - . : : en point and annual rate of 
of service may cost from $150 to $2,500. The oscilloscope is getting a a. retera on extra Investment: 
bigger push from suppliers as an aid to engine analysis. Sinclair recently savings of: $1,000 $2,000 $3,000 
ran a trial promotion based on oscilloscopes, and Shell is urging its $200 7.65 yrs. 12.10 yrs. 15.00 yrs. 


dealers to invest in the equipment, ranging from $100 to $725. 13.07% 8.27% 6.67% 


Many majors are planning heavy investment in new lifts at stations 
to keep up with automotive vitae & Finding the lift that will handle $400 4.41 yrs. 7.65 yrs. 10.14 yrs. 
all cars is a tough problem, however, because obsolescence can follow 22.67% 13.07% 9.87% 
closely on the heels of modernization. 

“The frame-contact type of lift can handle almost every car now on r 
the road,” says a big-company sales manager, “but because of the way $600 ae pig ey 
frames will be built, and because of varying methods of wheel suspen- wet sa Eee, 
sion, it’s difficult to predict whether the frame-contact or drive-on lifts 
will be more widely used in the future.” $800 2.39 yrs. 4.41 yrs. 6.15 yrs. 

41.87% 22.67% 16.27% 


Suppliers will also be spending more money to win credit customers 
and to keep accounting equipment up to date. — 
The jstad is already it iets earthen ever boom in credit buving, 20-Year Depreciation 
with marketers streamlining their credit card systems, adding imprinters $200 8.20 yrs. 13.51 yrs. 17.24 yrs. 
at the pump, and putting to use new electronic accounting equipment. 12.20% 7.40% 5.80% 
The growth of independent credit systems, such as American Express 
—~ Diners Club, has helped the apart in cont buying. | $400 4.59 yrs. 8.20 yrs. 11.11 yrs. 
sompetition for credit customers will get tougher, with companies 2 r 4 
offering more dealer incentives and prizes. There'll be direct mail and 21.80% 12.20% 9.00% 
doorbell ringing. American Oil, for instance, is using direct mail to go 
after groups of good credit risks, such as medical men. $600 3.18 yrs. 5.88 yrs. 8.20 yrs. 
Reorganization of marketing management will figure significantly in 31.40% 17.00% 12.20% 
modernization plans and in efforts to beat competition. Sweeping shifts 
at Socony and Humble, for example, are aimed at pinpointing responsi $800 2.44 yrs. 4.59 yrs. 6.49 yrs 
bility and freeing top management for more time to plan. 41.00% 21.80% 15.40% 


Data: Chi Vit Carp. and 
OIL HEAT STREAMLINES, TOO O"National Petroleum News. 


Purchase of improved delivery equipment—such as tight-fill connec- 
tions, bigger pumps, and bigger hoses—is at the top of modernization 
budgets for heating oil marketers, as the ¥ to bigger profits. 
One jobber, who is spending at least $50,000 to speed deliveries, calls 
these improvements the “hottest thing in the industry today.” 
Jobber Charles Eyster, of York, Pa., who developed his own tight-fill 
connection, has speeded truck deliveries to 120 gal. per minute with 
improved equipment. He markets the new tight-fill connection through 
a subsidiary, Time Saving Fills, Inc. 
Scully Signal Co., of Melrose, Mass., and Plastic Appliance Co., of 
Philadelphia, also manufacture tight fills. Other manufacturers are ex- : 
pected to offer other versions soon. COST-CUTTING in oil heat service 
What does it cost to modernize delivery equipment? One major esti- is accomplished by Electro-Watt, 
mates $500-$600 per truck for tight fills, larger hose, and larger pumps. Inc., Seattle distributor who bought 
Another figures a $350-$500 bill to change from 2-in. pipe to 3-in. pipe. Volkswagen fleet and saved $748 
A jobber planning fairly complete truck changes budgets $1,800 to per car and $360 per panel “psn 
$2,000 for changes from multi- to single-compartment and from 2-in. to (Details in November _ —— 
3-in. pipe, a second hose-reel and meter, higher-capacity pumps, and Gene! Potroteum Mowe. 
larger hose. 
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The Ramo-Wooldridge RW- 
300 Digital Control Computer 


is available now to control 


— i process units in oil refineries, 
== chemical plants, and other 


process industries. 







fk: Pee aI A 







The new RW-300 offers out- 


is the first standing opportunities for 


higher profits from existing 
and future plants—through 


digital computer for reduced operating costs, in- 

° ; F creased throughput and yields, 
automatic process control and improved product quality. 
Phare! ache! logging an investment in an RW-300 














These benefits will pay back 
digital control system within 


six months to two years. 







For technical information on 
automatic process control and 
advanced data logging with the 
RW-300, write: Director of 
Marketing, The Thompson- 
Ramo-Wooldridge Products 
Company, P.O. Box 45067, 
Airport Station, Los Angeles 
45, California, or call OSborne 
5-4601 















e invited to d cony 
with us at the Conrad Hilton, Nov. 9-12 






THE THOMPSON -RAMO-WOOLDRIDGE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Investment decisions are getting more com- 
plex—but oil men are using sharper pen- 
cils. The cash they need should be there. 


Planning by oil executives responsible for large capital expenditures 
is ruled by one fact: In today's economy, they can rarely afford to scrap 
older facilities and build new ones. 

Clarence H. Thayer, vice-president in charge of manufacturing for Sun 
Oil Co., puts the situation this way, “Twenty-five years ago, it was com- 
mon for an oil company to write off cracking plants in seven years. Then 
corporate taxes zoomed upward, accompanied by inflation. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau put the heat on corporations to amortize their plants 
at a slower rate. Today an oil company is more likely to be required to 
accept a 12-year or longer writeoff.” 

Taking into consideration today’s tax levels, and other factors, he says, 
“a plant that formerly could be replaced every seven years without new 
capital must now give about 30 years of service.” 

Thayer adds that, unless conditions change, he sees “no escape from 
the necessity of constantly converting, altering, and automating plants.” 

Typical of the companies facing this necessity is the major that simu- 
lated its largest Eastern refinery on a computer. The first step was to find 
out what it was doing at the time. The second step was to analyze what 
the plant could do under optimum conditions. The third step was to 
design an idealized, optimum refinery having the same crude sources and 
market requirements as the actual plant. (On paper the ideal plant in- 
creased net profit 100%.) Although replacing the existing plant is out 
of the question financially, the company is aiming every revision in its 
step-by-step modernization toward the idealized refinery. 


FORMULAS GUIDE SPENDING 


How can oil management be sure it is spending modernization dollars 
wisely? It can't. But for big expenditures, formulas such as the dis- 
counted cash flow method are greatly narrowing the margin of error. 

As polished by Joel Dean, professor of business economics at Columbia 
University’s Graduate School of Business, this method aims at measuring 
the rate of return on an investment in a way that takes into account all 
important factors—some of which are bypassed by simpler formulas. In 
Dean’s system, the rate of return means the discounting rate that makes 
the expected flow of net earnings from new equipment equal to the cost 
of the new equipment. This rate of return can be compared with rates 
from alternative investments. When analyzed with a company’s costs of 
capital, the rate of return can be used as a guide in fixing capital budgets. 

Finding the measure of a project’s worth involves setting up a timetable 
that shows the effect the project will have on the cash flows of a com- 
pany during each year of the project’s duration. After the net effect of 
the project on the flow of cash into the company has been worked out 
for each year ahead, this stream of receipts is continuously discounted 
to discover the rate of return of the investment. 


Continental Oil Co. is one of the companies that uses, and recom- 
mends, a discounted cash flow system—if it is used properly. “After three 
years’ trial,” says G. H. Hagle, Conoco’s controller, “we think the method 
has helped all levels of management to appreciate the value of early 
completion of projects and the importance of early income. We also 
believe it has assisted executive management in the allocation of funds 
to various functions. However, it has by no means been a miracle.” 

Comments Shell Oil Co.’s controller, A. A. Buzzi: “Assuming that the 
basic data represent the best possible estimates, the discounted cash flow 
method will express in one percentage figure all the known quantifiable 
information, taking into account the value of money in time. Because it 
requires detailed forecasting, it serves to minimize risk by directing atten- 


=) 
The Big Question 
Is Deciding How 


To Spend Money 


Debentures Popular 
For Raising Capital 


(Issues greater than $15-million) 


Issuing Amount in 
Company Date Millions Terms 


Superior Oi! 7/18/56 60.0 3% % debentures due 198). 


Sinclair Oi) 11/15/56 167.2 4%% convertible subordi 
nate debentures due 1986 
Ohio (offer to stockholders) 
Stondord §1/8/57 25.0 4%% sinking fund deben 
tures due 1982. 
Pacific 
Petroleums, 
Ltd. 1/23/57 15.0 5% convertible subordinote 
debentures due 1977. 
Phillips 
Petroleum 2/8/57 4%q% convertible subord 
nate debentures due 1987 
Atlontic (offer to stockholders). 
Refining 8/20/57 4%2% convertible subordi 
note debentures due 1987. 
Shamrock 
Oil & Gos 10/3/57 5 5%% convertible subordi 
note debentures due 1982. 
British 


Petro- 

leum 12/11/57 6% convertible debentures 
due 1980. 

Richfield Oil 

(L.A) 3/25/58 0 4%% convertible subordi 

note debentures due 1983 
Pacific 

Petroleums, 

Ltd. 4/10/58 0 5%% sinking fund deben 
tures due 1973 with com 
mon stock purchose war 
ronts attached. (U.S. trons 
action.) 

Texaco 4/30/58 150.0 3%% debentures due 1983 


Colifornia 
Stondord 9/5/58 150.0 4%% sinking fund deben 
tures due 1983. 
Indiane 
Stondord 9/18/58 200.0 412% debentures due 1983 
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resser Industries anc 


ecurity Engineering and 


urbodrill Divisions invite you to bring a 


DRESSER INDUSTRIES and its companies are pleased to be your hosts 
again at the API SNACKBAR — where you meet your friends during 
this important API annual meeting. Dresser Industries and these 
14 Dresser companies offer their best wishes for a successful meeting: 


CLARK BROS. CO. compressors and gas turbines . ESSER DYNAMICS, INC rdvanced ascientif research 
DRESSER-IDECO COMPANY ateel atructures ° onessen’ MANUFACTURING DIVISION yu ° HERMETIC 
SEAL TRANSFORMER CO. electronic transformer development * THE gins rong CORPORATION to 

IDECO, INC drilling rigs . LANE-WELLS COMPANY technical field ° MAGNET: COVE BARIUM 
CORPORATION drilling mud ° PACIFIC PUMPS, INCORPORATED pum) ° ‘ROOTS. CONNERSVILLE BLOWER 
DIVISION blowers and metera ° SECURITY ENGINEERING DIVISION ir < . _SOUTNwesTene 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS electronic inatrumentation . WELL SURVEYS, INC ‘ ir and c research 





BUFFET LUNCHEON 
EXHIBITION HALL 
CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 
CHICAGO 

TUESDAY, 11:30-2:00 P.M. 


NOVEMBER 11, 1958 
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How to Plan Modernization 


There ore four basic steps in modernizing monu 
facturing plonts, such as refineries, says the engi 
neering ond building firm, Walter Kidde Constructors: 


(1) Determine production quotas. Decide what prod 
ucts should be dropped, retained, modified, or added. 
Estimate how much of each product should be made. 


(2) Analyze products and their components. Decide 
which should be manufactured, ond which purchased. 


(3) Study the monufocturing facilities. Decide which 
equipment ond processes should be modified or 
scrapped—ond what new equipment purchased. 


(4) Prepore the best layout of plant facilities. 
Where Corrosion Costs the Most 


o 


> 


RUST DEPRECIATION of oil equip- 
ment is greatest in areas near wa- 
ter, as shown in this simplified 
version of a Rust Index published by 
Rust-Oleum Corp. 


Where Oil Companies 
Get Their Cash 


From earnings 81.6% 
Borrowings and sale of 

equity capital 15.6% 
Sole of assets ond other 

transactions 2.8% 


100.0% 


How Oil Companies 
Use Their Cash 


Capitol expenditures 12.8% 

Dividends to stockholders 18.2% 
Retirement of long-term debt ond 

purchase of equity securities 6.0% 

Added to working copital 3.0% 

100.0% 

e: Petroleum Dept e Manhatton Bank, based 


on financial analysis of 457 operations of 33 sizable 
oil companies. 


tion of management to all measurable factors affecting profitability.” 


For smaller investments, the ““MAPI formula” is getting wide atten- 
tion in industry. It is a kind of do-it-yourself kit to help independents, 
department heads, engineers, and accountants make investment anal- 
yses. The MAPI (from Machinery & Allied Products Institute) formula 
was developed by George Terborgh, economist and research director of 
the institute. The method (reviewed in detail in the Sept. 27 issue of 
the McGraw-Hill publication Business Week) aims for a figure called 
the “next-year rate of return.” 

This means the rate of return from an investment in new equipment 
if it is made now, rather than a year later. This gives a guide to the time 
when the return from a capital investment is greater than the cost of 
funds to be used, or greater than the return that the company usually 
seeks from its investments, or greater than the returns available from other 
investments. 


The first of five factors the analyst must figure in using the MAPI 
formula is the operating advantage to be gained from the new equip- 
ment. He must answer such questions as: How will labor costs be affected? 


insurance rise or fall? How will production volume be altered? 


The next factor is the avoidance of capital consumption for the com- 
ing year. If the new project is delayed for a year, the old equipment may 
need money spent on it. This is the equivalent of a new investment, and 
at least part of the cost of overhaul should be regarded as a capital cost 
charged to the year. Also, there will probably be a decline in the disposal 
value of the old equipment after another year’s use. 


The third factor is the added income tax resulting from the higher 
income provided by new equipment. The extra tax has to be subtracted 
from gains produced by the first two factors 


Fourth, there is the cost of consuming the capital to be spent on the 
new equipment. To simplify this very complex calculation, the MAPI 
formula has a set of standardized charts, on which the analyst can work 
out an approximate, first-year capital consumption cost. The charts are 
based on: the rate at which the new project’s earnings will decline; the 
service life of the new equipment, and its final value for sale, trade-in, 
or scrap; the corporate tax rate; the company’s depreciation system; the 
interest rate the firm pays on borrowed capital; and other factors. 


The fifth factor is the net investment in the project. From the total cost 
of buying and installing the new equipment, the analyst subtracts the 
money from salvage of the old equipment, and the money that it would 
have taken to keep the old equipment working 


FINANCING STILL TOUGH 


Although most oil companies will be able to finance necessary mod- 
ernization programs next year, getting enough money won't be easy. 
As in the past, depreciation allowances will account for most of the 
costs of replacing obsolete plants and equipment. 

Depreciation is becoming more and more important as a source of 
internal funds. A recent study by the McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 
shows that depreciation in the years 1953-1957 accounted for 64% of 
total internal funds of U.S. corporations—with retained profits account- 
ing for only 36%. 

This year, depreciation allowances in all industry will run over $20- 
billion and—because of lower profits—may provide four times as much 
money as retained earnings. 

A company operating at a loss, and paying no income tax or dividends, 
gains no additional cash from higher depreciation charges. Depreciation 
allowances merely enable a company to hold onto cash provided by sales 
or other income-producing activities. 
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foln A. Baines 
A.C. P. fones 


The headline-making development of Canada’s oil riches since 

the Leduc discovery eleven years ago has been a story of cooperation 
between Americans and Canadians. The Oil and Gas Department 

of Canada’s First Bank in Calgary has been “headquarters” for many 
U.S. oil men operating in Canada. With more than 250 branches 
spanning the oil provinces, the Bof M has served the petroleum interests 
of U.S. oil men everywhere north of the border. 


That’s why it’s our pleasure for the Bank of Montreal representatives 
to be seeing you at this year’s A. P. I. Convention. They are staying 

at the Palmer House and will welcome the opportunity of 

talking Canadian oil with you. 


Bank of Montreal representatives at the A.P.I.: 

JOHN A. Baines, Manager, Oil & Gas Department, Calgary, Alta. 
NIELS KJELDSEN, Special Representative, Chicago 

T. A. O'DONNELL, Special Representative, Chicago 

A.C. P. Jones, Special Representative, Calgary, Alta. 


BAnK oF MONTREAL 


Canadas First Gauk Coast-to- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 


District Headquarters: 
HALIFAX, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall St. ° SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
CHICAGO: Special Representative's Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd 


Head Office: Montreal 


750 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA . RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 


TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 
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RAISING CAPITAL by sale of deben- 
tures is popular with some big oil 
firms. Here Indiana Standard Chair- 
man Frank Prior (left) accepts check 
last month for more than $182-mil- 
lion from W. W. Wilson of Morgan 
Stanley & Co., leading underwriter. 
Watching are H. J. Livingston, presi- 
dent of First National Bank of Chica- 
go, and David Graham, Standard 
vice-president. Check (below) was 
first payment toward $196-million 
realized. 
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NEW OFFICES of Warren Petroleum 
in Tulsa typify trend toward mod- 
ernization of buildings where plan- 
ning, financing, and accounting im- 
provements are made. 
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Oil men, and businessmen generally, are hoping that some of the 


objectionable features of present depreciation rules will be removed, 
ustt 


; 


so that management will be in a better position to modernize. Ind 
would like corrective legislation in three main problem area 

e The faster depreciation formula lowed by the 1954 tax law 
gui t mportant to small 


jUuIpti li i I } 


cannot be applied to used « 
business. 

e The periods of useful lift r whi reasury Dept. regulations 
say buildings and equipment must be depreciated are in many cases out 
moded in a time of rapid techn 


e The current depreciation rules rel the original cost of plant 
ring the amount of 


and equipment as the basis for depre 
the original investment rarely provides adequate funds for replacement 


With oil prices still soft, and profits struggling for higher ground, 
many oil managements will be looking beyond earnings for their mod- 
ernization capital. Some of the bigger companies are finding that sale 
of debentures can solve many a financing problem. As shown by the 
table on page 75, there have been a dozen large debenture offerings in 
the oil industry during the past two y« iong other large-sum tran 
actions was the sale by Colorad ummer of $15 
million of 538% secured notes, du 1978 four insurance compa 
nies. The natural gas industn been active in going outside for new 


capital 


+} 


Big stock issues are currently not so popular as last year, when Jersey 
Standard, Socony Mobil, Halliburton Oil Well Cementing, and Ker 
McGee Oil Industries made large equity off f xisting stockholders 
or to the public. These companies raised amounts from $15-million to 
$288-million (Jersey Standard’s figu her we been no _ similar 
stock offerings in 1958 


Despite some forecasts that credit is going to get tighter, the oil 
banks say oil producers with good ratings should have no trouble 
getting loans in the next year. The vice-president of a southwestern bank 
speaks for other large oil banks when h ivs, “Money will be availabk 
for loans to producers and drilling contra provided their credit is 
good, and their income is ampk 

Speaking for his own bank, the vice-president adds, “In the matter of 
strictly exploration work—seismic operations, contract drilling, and ex 
ploring for oil by producer W will gi lit, using the compan 
accounts receivable, contracts, or other collat ir security. But we will 


; 


always take a long look at any ‘speculativ: 


The outlook for loans to independent producers, marketers, and other 
nonintegrated oil companies is being brightened by the new loan pro- 
gram of the federal Small Business Administration. SBA is licensing small 
business investment companies (including th formed by various oil 
associations ) to make loans to small firms. SBA has a revolving fund of 
$650-million for regular loans ($500-million for business loans, $125 
million for disaster loans, and $25-million for subcontracting of govern 


ment purchases 
For the small-business investment companies, SBA has a fund of $250 


] 


million. But the bulk of the loan capital will co from private source 


The risk in replacing old tankers with new is reduced by the fact that 
operators can get government mortgage insurance on tanker building. 
[he maximum they can obtain is 8742% of the total construction cost 
of the ship. As of now, about 30 tankers are being built, with a third 


of them using this mortgage insurance 


Leasing of service stations, storage tanks, electronic computers, and 
other facilities is helping some oil companies avoid tying up cash. 
Leasing has the effect of deferring payment r several years, and also 
of deferring taxes by classifying rent as an operating expense. But it can 
have some disadvantages that r reening 
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Next year will be a big one for computers 


in helping shape management decisions and HO) 


in taking over new bookkeeping chores. 


The use of computers to give executives a "'scientific'’ base for deci- 
sions will get its biggest boost yet in 1959. Some of the big companies 
will start putting into action long-range plans for optimizing’ their . . 
integrated operations. By feeding “raw” information from various depart Electronics Will 
ments into a central computer, capable of analyzing an immenscly com 
plex set of variables, the companies will be shooting for decision-making 
recommendations as nearly foolproof as possible. 
“In the coming year,” says a major company electronics coordinator, 0 en ts Door 
‘we will move toward our goal of complete integration of supply, process p 
ing, and demand. Communications are still a bottleneck, but there’s no 
reason we can’t eventually work out some kind of teletype-cable-radio , e 6 e 
computer combination. ‘There is big money involved.” T @) t t 
Most of the majors and some of the larger independents now have 0 p ImIZa ion 
controllers, electronics committeemen, systems and methods men, opera 
tions research specialists—as well as operating men themselves—planning 
the best ways to feed the right data to the electronic computing systems 
l‘or example, one electronics coordinator is looking for a way to find out, 
at frequent intervals, the locations of all oil tankers on the seas. This 
would include his company’s own tankers, as well as those of competitors 
Che information is needed for global supply-demand computations 


] 


Getting heavy stress is computer simulation of refinery operations, 
as a means of optimizing yields, crude-buying, product distribution, and 
sales. As only one illustration, Socony Mobil Oil Co. recently made th« 
first transceiver hookup between the giant IBM 704 computer center in 
Socony’s New York headquarters and the Paulsboro (N.J.) refinery, 97 
mi. away. Information transmitted by electrical impulses over wire is 
received in New York on punched cards. This data—such as the typ 
of crude in Paulsboro and the types of products desired—is given to the 
IBM 704 for computation. Within five minutes, the computer’s recom 
mendations on the optimum use of processing facilities is transmitted 
back to Paulsboro. 





Next year will see the most rapid modernization yet in office account- 
ing, with electronic data-processing the main tool. In most majors, com DIVIDEND CHECKS, 203,000 of them 
puters will take on increasingly the routine task of handling payrolls, each quarter, are now printed elec- 
credit accounts, dividend checks, stock control, sales statistics, and many tronically by Socony Mobil. 
other paperwork chores, some of which can be used in decision-making 
Indiana Standard is in high gear with medium-sized IBM 650 com 
puters in eight regional sales offices, all of which provide information for 
the company’s giant home-office machine in Chicago. Esso Standard is 
building at ‘Towson, Md., a computer center that will use leased wires 
to send data between the center and ten marketing division offices 


The savings in accounting-electronics can be staggering. One major 
invested $1.2-million in computer equipment (by no means the industry’s 
largest investment), and estimates that the savings (starting about now 
will be close to $250,000 a year next vear. The company expects to 
recover the total investment by 1964. 

By installing the new computer, the company was able to release ob 
solete tabulating and key-punch equipment that had a rental totaling 
60% of the rental of the new equipment ACCOUNTING is the main function 
of Datatron computer, shown by 
A. B. Johnston, head of data proc- 
essing research for General Petro- 
leum. 


As in other oil operations, oil-management's electronics thinking for 
1959 tends more toward an upgrading of present facilities than toward 
large additions of new capacity. ‘The oil industry now has close to 100 
large- and medium-scale computers. (International Business Machin« 
leads in installations by a wide margin, followed by the ElectroData 
Division of Burroughs Corp 
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Consultants see modernizing of organi- 


Q) zation and administration as vital for 


oil inthe narrow-profit period ahead. 


"To meet the challenge of future conditions, it will be essential for 
top petroleum management to make fundamental revisions of its plan 
4 4 4 of organization and its administrative practices." That is the conviction 
ow | ompanies of oil industry specialists with McKinsey & Co., one of the country’s 
leading management consultant firms, with headquarters in New York 
City. 
” * Having served eleven domestic and international oil majors in the past 
CT; Polish Their nine years, the firm believes that “narrowing profit margins, and reduced 
generation of capital from within, will put an increasing demand on man 
agement to take advantage of every important t-saving opportunity 
ee e and make every dollar of capital work harde1 

Decision-Makin Three of McKinsey’s director e reviewed for PETROLEUM WEEK 
g what they see as the chief “modernization” opportunities that “manage 
ment of successful oil compan nu ike their operations even 

more successful.” 


The consultants’ main points are these: First, a heavy load of current 
administrative decision-making seriously cuts into top-management time 
, that should be devoted to major decisions and long-range planning. 
Oil Management Specialists Many day-to-day decisions are so impor they must be made by top 
With McKinsey & Co. management. In many oil companies, however, a flood of less important 
matters floats to the top, far from levels at which many of these decisions 
could be made better, in the light of everyday job experience. Conscien 
tious top management is forced to inqui ore facts in order to make 
decisions. This sets hierarchies of staff and line people to work, and often 
creates layering of management nd Cal nean the ccumulation of 
more information than is needed in 1¢ areas, and the omission of fun 
damentals in others 


Marvin Bower 


Managing Director 


Another obstacle in the way of proper long-range planning is failure 

to state the company’s total objectives properly. A challenge manage 

Phillip S. Babb ment must meet is breaking objectives down into specifics that will enable 
departmental executives to develop their plans properh; that the sum 


] r+ 


of the departmental plans will generate the greatest long-term return 


Director 


A third barrier is inadequate staff work. The efficient use of executive 

time can be increased greatly with small, a caliber planning staffs. 

These would assist operating managers by putting together plans—and 

by serving as coordinators of information, as inquiring critics, and as 

E. Everett Smith proposers of alternatives. Moreover, present staff planners need better cost 
Director tools and more guidance by top line management 


The tendency to ‘committee management" reduces individual execu- 
tive accountability for results and slows decision-making. Management 
cannot fairly hold a man responsible for the failure of a course of action 
taken after discussion and decision in committee. And successes pose just 

Danger Spots in Management is difhcult a problem. Was an executive really responsible, or was it the 

committee? When looking for promotio indidates, how can manag« 

McKinsey & Co. says oil companies of all sizes . 

could benefit by screening their operations for the 
following shortcomings 


ment be sure an individual is a good ri 
Committees also waste executive time because many decisions mad 
by committees after lengthy deliberation could be made by one or two 
1. Too much top-management time on current prob responsible executives. Executives tend to “feel out” the situation, and 
lems decisions usually are not reached until a majori proves ind majorits 
Insufficient time spent on long-range planning opinion does not automatically result in the best decision. Furthermore, 
. Excessive use of committees. the use of committee methods at high | is repeated throughout the 
Qutmoded performance standards. company, further multiplying the problem 
Promotion of inadequately trained managers. Management must develop more meaningful performance standards 
Lack of simple, timely data for decision-making —for the integrated business, for departments, and for individuals. 
Poor use of staff personnel It is particularly important to d 


develop standards and performance meas 
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ures that help executives plan resourcefully and measure operating results. 
For example, careful scrutiny should be given to many criteria and rules 
of thumb that are now used at various levels, such as rules for making 
important investment decisions. Some of these criteria may have achieved 
the status of unquestioned postulates—although they may be almost in 
fallible in leading to poor decisions. An illustration is sole emphasis on a 
so-called profit in every department. 

Development of new performance standards will not be easy, and will 
require substantial changes in executive attitudes, habits, and practices, 
together with dedicated and persistent effort on the part of top manage 
ment. 


Top managers have an increasing obligation to pick, as their suc- 
cessors, tested executive talent. Broadening and testing potential man 
agers under fire early in their careers may be achieved by rotation of 
executives through assignments that carry real responsibility, by regular 
exposure to the thinking of able men outside the company, and by more 
and more emphasis on a competitive atmosphere in which managers are 
judged on results achieved in their assigned areas. 


There is a need for simpler, more timely, and less costly information. 
Despite advances in data processing, a vast underbrush of paper still 
chokes oil management’s informational forest, providing far too much 
irrelevant and untimely data. Obviously this data is costly in itself, and 
is often confusing rather than enlightening to executives who want simple, 
relevant, and timely information for planning and decision-making. 


NEEDED: COMPANYWIDE LOGISTICS 


Current operations can be made more efficient through adoption 
of a companywide approach to basic logistics problems. Primarily, this 
involves coordinated planning and administration of transportation, stor- 
age, and handling of product—and the management of inventories from 
crude at the well until product is delivered to the customer. 

With narrowing profit margins, individual departments cannot work 
at this problem in isolation. It must be top management that decides to 
take actions that may cost $2-million in one department, save $4-million 
in another, and thus net $2-million for the whole company. Such a com 
panywide approach requires capable planners assigned full time, and 
the application of some of the newer analytical tools of operations re 
search, in addition to full top-management backing. 


Other gains could come through elimination of unneeded management 
levels, plus better use of staff and service personnel. Some of the “extra” 
managerial layers may once have had real economic value, and some may 
have evolved when it was easier to add manpower to cope with growth 
than to reorganize to handle it with fewer people. But under today’s 
more competitive conditions, the high cost of the salaries of these extra 
layers, the cumbersome administration, and the costly delays in decision 
making cannot be tolerated. 

Pointing up the tendency of staff and service groups to grow and per 
petuate themselves is this example: In two large companies of comparable 
size and complexity, staff groups to top management, with the sam« 
responsibility, comprised 7 employees in one company, 43 in the second 
The smaller group was doing the better job at a fraction of the annual 
cost, and its morale was better. 

Every activity must meet this test: “Would long-term profits be ad 
versely affected if the activity were dropped?” 


The "tough-minded approach" needed for such a management mod- 
ernization effort will make many people unhappy, including some of 
the company's ablest men. But, the McKinsey men conclude, “with 
patience, determination, and time, such a program will produce major 
additional profits and toughen the company for the rigorous days to 
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The U.S.A. is starting a new period of economic growth, as we leave 
behind the recession of 1958. This new period presents a challenge to the 
nation, to the business community and above all to the individual com 
pany—to grow at a profit. 

By now it is clear that growth 
economy. Since 1947, our national produ 
of 3.7% a year. And no recession, even tl t nd most publicized, 
has interrupted the trend for long. Now is growing again 

4 M | But the conditions of grow 
ow 0 ern in the years 1947 to 1957 
loday growth in the econom 


most industrial firms. It does not mean « 


J Isy pre 
Is American This is growth under highly competitive conditions, with profits de- 
pendent on a firm's ability to hold down costs. Is our plant and equip- 


ment modern enough to do the job? 


Ind ustry ? A NEW SURVEY 


l'o find the answers to this question, the McGraw-Hill Dept. of Eco 
il f busine needs for mod 


life for the U.S 
wing at a rat 


tha tar ditterent fro1 that prevailed 


nomics has just completed a speci 
ernization. McGraw-Hill's survey dams, that it would cost v5 billion to 


replace today's obsolete equipment. And th ty job, if busi 
ness is to get costs down for the irs ahea 


This tremendous need for modernization presents a challenge to the 
U.S.A. as a nation. The Commu powe! making 1 strong and 


A report by the disciplined effort to demon 
can “plow us under” in a conte 


McGraw-Hill Department It is a challenge to American business. Our people expect a continu 


that the 


; 


f Ec a ously rising standard of living. Our work (pe I And 
oy Economics often their demands mean price inflatior In ' lieve sharp 


gains in output. The public dema vithout 


inflation. This is the challenge to | 


It is a challenge to the individual firm. Growth in the economy no 
longer means an automatic rise in sal nd | ) particular 


company. There are no shortages; industri pacit mple. So to pat 
quality ot 


The Modernization Job Ahead: ticipate in growth, the individual firm must acl 
$95-Billion lower costs than its competitors. Otherwi t] vil no profit in 


growth and no success story for the compan 


The McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics asked a wide 
sample of manufacturing companies, and experts 
in other industries: “What would be the cost to our study, is clearly ° "No." 
replace all obsolete facilities with the best new the U.S.A. are not efficient enough to ensur yur continuing superiority 
plant and equipment?" Here is a summary of the over the Communist world, to match r ige increase with higher pro 
estimates: ductivity, to do business in a com omy at satisfactory proht 


Manufacturing and mining $34.3-billion to the individual firm 
Petroleum industry 53 r'his statement sound t 
Transportation and communications 18.4 . dre panda: Maes . . n hind 1 eing blamed on a surplu 
Electric and gas utilities 12.0 —s 


Finance, trade and services 25.0 DECADE OF EXPANSION’ 


Total: All Business $95.0-billion Since 1947, private business in the U.S.A. has invested $291-billion in 
new plant ms equipment. Our manufacturing capacity has increased 
ibout 80%; electric power capacity, 145 pacity for basic raw mate 

rials, by 55%. The distribution and service industt have increased floor 

space by roughly 50% in the d In 1957 alone, business spent $37 
billion on new plants and equipment—m<¢ than th unbined expendi 
ture in all of Western Europe da 

But all of this expenditure has not made ou ( modern a 


supposed, or as modern as we need 


Of the $291-billion invested by business since 1947, roughly $157- 


Is business prepared taday for these challenges? The answer, from 
The prod tion ind di tribi uti n facilities of 


shocking ata ne when much individual capa 
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billion has been for expansion capacity. Only $134-billion has been 
spent to replace old facilities with better, more modern equipment. And 
in recent years, this investment has not purchased as much new equip 
ment as the dollar figures suggest, because prices of capital goods have 
climbed. 

Our postwar capital investment has repaired the worst of the obsoles 
cence accumulated during the depression and war years. But huge 
amounts of old equipment are still in use, as shown by the table (right). 
his is based on a survey of the age of manufacturing capacity in several 
hundred companies, representing all of the major manufacturing indus 
tries. Almost 50% of our present capacity was installed before or during 
World War II. More than 65% was installed before Korea. Expert studies 
of the major non-manufacturing industries show that the age of equip 
ment, in those industries, is even greater. 


Of all business plant and equipment, less than one-third is modern 
in the sense of "new" since 1950; two-thirds is pre-Korea. 

This over-all figure is confirmed by a check on specific industries 

e Nearly two-thirds of our metal-working equipment was installed 
over ten years ago, according to preliminary results of AMERICAN Ma 
cHINIst’s 1958 census. 

e Over 65% of the freight cars on our railroads are more than ten 
VCars old. 

e Less than half the capacity to process chemicals, rubber or petro 
leum is new since 1950—a period that has seen rapid development in 
such equipment as automatic controls for these process industries. 

These examples take on a dollars-and-cents meaning when we recogniz« 
that the latest machine tools are about 40% more productive than 1948 
models, and that a combination of new freight cars and modern freight 
vard equipment can reduce operating costs up to 50%. 

New instruments, that automatically direct the flow of a chemical (o1 
other raw material) process, can often reduce processing costs enough to 
pay back the cost of the instruments in one year. These savings cannot 
be made in older plants. By using obsolete facilities, our industries accept 
a waste in labor and materials that totals many billions of dollars per yea 


WHY PRODUCTIVITY MUST RISE 


Ihe U.S.A. can ill afford this waste. In the economic struggle between 
the free world and Communist world, our margin of superiority depends 
on the efficiency of our productive facilities 


For the growth of our own economy, we shall need a sharp rise in 
productive efficiency. During the next ten years, American business 
must provide the goods and services required for a population that will 
increase by 32 million. And the increased population will expect higher 
living standards. Furthermore, the population in ten years will include a 
higher proportion of dependent persons—children and retired people 
and a smaller proportion of working age men. Thus, with a relatively 
smaller labor force, industry must provide more goods for more consumers 


At the same time, industry must strive to hold the line against rising 
costs. In an economy with a tight labor supply, we cannot count on 
restraint in wage demands, however desirable such a development might 
be. In the past ten years, hourly wage rates have increased over 5% per 
vear, nearly twice as fast as output per manhour. And this disparity may 
well continue—causing still more inflation—unless we make more rapid 
gains in productivity. 


We can make these rapid gains—if industry goes all out to modernize 
its equipment. Output per manhour (in manufacturing) has increased 
only 2.5% per year since 1951. But this compares with gains of 4% a 
year in 1947-1950, and over 5% in the 1920s. Today the machines and 
techniques are available for us to equal, or exceed, these records—to raise 
output per manhour at least 5% per vear 
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The McGraw-Hill Survey 
Of Modernization Needs 


Conducted by the McGraw-Hill 
Dept. of Economics in August, 1958 
Age of Cost to 
Menplactarteg Replace 
Capacit Obsolete 
Percent installed Facilities 


Prior 12/45 12/50 Mil- 
to to to lions 
Industry: 12/45 12/50 12/57 of $ 
lron and Steel 41% 16% 37% 2,855 
Nonferrous Metals 47 1,022 
Machinery AT 3,224 
Electrical Machinery 34 1,917 
Autos, Trucks, and Parts...42 2,204 
Transportation Equipment 
(aircraft, ships, railroad 
equipment) . 854 
Other Metalworking 2,351 
Chemicals. ...... 3,070 
Paper and Pulp 2,655 
Rubber ................. 600 
Stone, Clay, and Glass... 1,840 
Petroleum Refining . 1,499 
Food and Beverages. 3,443 
| EP 1,001 
Misc. Manufacturing _... 6,236 
All Manufacturing* 34,771 


*/ncludes petroleum refining companies listed 
“petroleum industry’’ in previous toble 
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THE JOB AHEAD 


The dimensions of this opportunity are shown by the table on the pre 
vious page. In its survey on the need for modernization, the McGraw-Hill 
Department of Economics asked a wide sample of manufacturing com- 
panies how much it would cost to replace all their out-dated facilities with 
the best new equipment available. The Department also interviewed 
Modernization Pays experts in each of the non-manufacturing industries 


Profits on modernization—like all business profits— Modernization of over-age facilities—replacing only what is really 
Rave come down cinco 1966. Seg pl con caper: obsolete by today's production standards—would require a total capital 
pres aptare- rd ee a is investment of $95-billion, or nearly $20-billion per year for the next 
panies’ answers to the question: “In cases where five years. ss - —— 
you ere actually replacing old fecilities with new Furthermore, new production techniques will soon make today’s plants 
plont and equipment in 1958—how soon do you obsolete, in many cases. Thus, to keep pace with technical advance from 

1958 on, will require continuing expenditures of $8-billion to $10-bilhon 


expect these replacement expenditures to pay off?" 
Ls aoe per year for modernization | 
oS 38 68 Oyen lhe total expenditure to wipe out the backlog of obsolete facilities, and 
Industry: years years years & over keep up with continuing technical advance between now and 1963, would 
Iron and Steel 1% 56% 1% 22% be at least $135-billion 
Nonferrous Metals a 0 0 Ihe U.S.A. has never spent such a s 
Machinery Bat -8.. trial facilities. Capital expenditures of boom dimension have, in the past, 
Electrical Machinery 29 57 ] ] been associated only with the urgent expansion of capacity. Some fore 
Autos, Trucks ond Ports.-40 60 0 casters are now saying that because industrial capacity is adequate, the 
Transportation Equipment next few years will be a period of low capita investment The figures 
; : above make clear that this would be a national calamity. The opportunity 
(aircraft, ships, railroad is there—and the challenge—to invest record amounts of capital in the 
equipment) 20 modernization of plant and equipment 


a ” This is a challenge to the U.S.A. as a nation. For 100 years, this nation 
has been looked to as the model of economic development by the rest 
-; agai f the world. For the first ti jous challenge by anoth 
Rubber ° + e world. For the first time, we tace a serious challenge by another 
. nation and another economic system that claims to be better. In a care 
Stone, Clay, and Gloss fully documented 111-page study released in May, the U.S. State Dept 
Petroleum Refining declared that “the most serious threat’’ to the U.S.A. today is the drive 
Food and Beverages for economic supremacy by the Soviet Union.+ Although a much smaller 
Textiles nation industrially than the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. is today increasing its 


Misc. Manufacturing 7 


m on the modernization of indus 


national output at a rate of per year and its output per manhour by 
All Manufacturing® + per year 

The U.S.A. does not have to match these specific figures, which repre 
sent the results of forced labor in a country just starting to develop indus 
trially. In the contest to win uncommitted nations, the statistics are not 
likely to be quoted exactly, in any case. But our over-all growth in national 
output and living standards must be so impressive as to leave no question 
of superiority. Our factories must be showplaces of modernization to the 
foreign visitor that will leave him unable to say “I saw much better’ in 
Britain, or West Germany, or Ru 

This is the challenge to the nation—a politic iallenge to be sure 
But it coincides with the challenge to the busin ommunity and the 
individual firm. And the way to meet it by thorough and 
rapid modernization of our plant and equipment—not by the slow and 
steady pace of recent years, but at an a le! 1 rate that reflects the 
greater pressure for output at lower t 


OBSTACLES TO BE OVERCOME 


We must face up to the fact that real obstacles—both technical and 
financial—stand in the way of faster modernization. Some companies do 
not have the technical “knowhow” required for the latest production 
techniques. Many more lack the financial resources. How can we overcome 
such obstacles, and speed up the replacement of old facilities? 

In the course of its study, the Dept. of Economics obtained comments 
on these questions from many executives. One of the problems, as noted 
above, has been the urgent pressure to expand capacity during most of 


*Note: Answers fo a similar question, in a 1955 McGraw 
Mill-survey, were as follows: 1-2 years: 17%, 3-5 yeors 
64%, 6-8 yeors: 11%, 9 years or more: &% 
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the postwar period. In giving their attention to this problem, compames 
have sometimes overlooked the chance to modernize older plants. 


In some cases, equipment has been kept in place because it was 
satisfactory, and the users were not aware of still newer designs. 
Some equipment users believe that equipment makers are not sufficientls 
aggressive in designing and demonstrating new models. 


The biggest obstacle—and one that presents a persistent problem 
—is the shortage of funds in many companies that need and want to 
modernize. For all corporations, the cash flow from retained earnings 
and depreciation has increased by more than $5-billion from 1953 to 1958 
But a number of key industries have failed to keep pace with the genera\ 
trend. These include some of the areas where the need for modernization 
is most urgent: the railroads, large sections of the textile industry, some 
mining industries and many small to medium-size companies in manu 
facturing generally. The problem of these industries and companies has 
grown more acute in 1958—since their profits have declined 

Any plan to step up the pace of modernization generally must deal with 
the special situation in these problem areas. Depressed industries and 
companies need outside help, if they are to modernize. Such help would 
include a stronger flow of technical information and advice (and occa 
sionally, venture capital) from the more prosperous, inventive industries 
—as well as advice from equipment suppliers and distributors, industrial 
publishers and consultants. 


Certainly we should lose no time in reforming those provisions of the 
federal tax laws that now impede investment in modern equipment by 
hard-pressed firms—especially the outmoded and unfair restrictions on 
rates of depreciation for tax purposes. At present, the tax regulations 
require that depreciation be computed over relatively long periods of 
“useful life’ for most types of equipment. And this is a primary reason 
for the lag in modernization. Machinery generally becomes obsolete long 
before the expiration of its “useful life” as specified in tax regulations 
But it is difficult for companies—especially small companies—to set aside 
cash for rapid replacement, unless the full amount to be set aside is 
exempt from income tax. Canada and most European nations allow more 
rapid depreciation for tax purposes than does the United States 

A combination of self-help with technical help, and a fair break from 
the tax laws, would do much to reverse the spreading tide of obsolescence 


PLAN '59 


It is this combination that McGraw-Hill advocates as "PLAN '59," 
to help business modernize now for growth and profits. This is what 
it will take to make a start in 1959 on the $95-billion job of moderniza 
tion, disclosed by the study we have just completed 


(1) A better flow of technical information on where and how to mod- 
ernize business plants and equipment. 

(2) Careful review by the individual company of its own opportunities 
to modernize at a profit—then action to replace obsolete facilities. 

(3) Reform of the tax laws, to allow more realistic deductions for 
depreciation, and permit more companies to finance adequate mod- 
ernization programs from this source of funds. 

Much of this program is already underway. The 34 McGraw-Hill pub 
lications, and many suppliers and distributors of industrial equipment, 
have stepped up their information programs to start the modernization 
drive. Preliminary plans of manufacturing companies show a strong em 
phasis on capital spending for this purpose. In August, Congress passed 
a bill providing limited tax relief for small business 


The real task of modernization still lies ahead. It is the greatest chal- 
lenge, and the greatest opportunity, confronting American business 
as we move forward into 1959. 
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DEPT /Transportation & Storage 
Puerto Rican Products to Get Shorteut 


Puerto Rico will probably have its 
first pipeline—an 8-in. products line 
cutting across the heart of the island 
—in operation by mid-1959. 

Backers of the newly formed Pipe 
lines of Puerto Rico, Inc., feel that 
the San Juan market, on the north 
coast, has grown enough to be linked 
by pipeline to its chief source of 
Commonwealth Oil & Refin 
ing Co.'s 55,000 b/d refinery at 
Penuelas, on the south coast 

Late last month, Pipelines of Puerto 
Rico asked the Public Com 
mission of Puerto Rico for authoriza 
tion to build such a line. A hearing on 
the request is expected early thi 
month. And, since island officials are 
already on record as favoring such a 
line, Pipelines of Puerto Rico expects 
in official go-ahead before the end of 
the month 


supply 


Service 


The line, which would eventually 
carry up to 27,000 b/d of motor 
fuels, kerosine, and LPG, will run from 
Penuelas to San Juan. 

Right of wav has not 
pletely pinned down, but Pipelines of 
Puerto Rico says that the line will 
probably pas through the towns of 
Barranquitas and Naranjito. The road 
Penueclas and San 
Juan is about 95 mi 

Because of rugged terrain in the in 
terior, the relatively short line may 
take up to six months to complete 


bee nm com 


distance between 


Pipeline ‘Technologists, Inc., of 
Houston, recently completed engineer 
ing studies for the lin 

Ihe line is expected to begin opera 
tions by moving only about 15,000 
b/d from the Commonwealth plant 
station, at Guayanilla 
near Penuelas, will supply the musck 
for the line Additional pumping 
horsepower may be idded at the 
Guayanilla when the line’s 
throughput is increased to its possible 


top capacity of 27,000 b/d 


One pump 


station 


The line will turn the principal sup- 
ply route of the growing San Juan 
market outside in (map 

Commonwealth has been taking 
care of about 75 of San Juan’s 
20,000 b/d demand by sending small 
tanker shipments around the east 
coast of the 
ibout 150 mi 

Ihe rest of the 
delivered in San 


island, a distance of 
needed product is 
Juan harbor from 
Caribbean refineri« These “imports 
will probably continue even after the 


pipeline is built 


More than likely, the first Puerto 
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PRODUCTS PIPELINE across Puerto Rico will end around-the-coast shipments. 


Rican line will be extended, shortly 
after completion, to the Ramey Air 
Force Base, some 80 mi. west of San 
Juan. 

[his extension is not 
the present Pipelines of Puerto Ric 
ipplication. But a company spokesma1 
told Perroteum Week that disci 
sions are already under way with th 
Air Force for such a line, and that 
construction of such an extension 
which would necessitate increasing the 


included in 


~ 


line’s capacity to 27,000 b/d—may 
be under wav before the end of 195 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
is giving the natural gas transmission 
business a new shove toward remote- 
controlled compressor stations. 

Ihe gas pipeline companies hav 
been slower than crude and product 


pipeliners in swinging to automati 
stations. But 
gas firms are introducing remote con 


trol (PW—Oct.3’58,p80 


now, one by one, the 


Texas Eastern is the latest gas pipe- 
line company to be convinced that 
such stations will play a major role 
in the gas transmission future. The 
company is about ready with its first 
mainline remote controlled station, 
and already plans four more. 

\. J. Shoup, Texas Eastern’s vice 
president and chief engineer, describ¢ 
the company’s enthusiasm on its aut 
matic stations this way: 

“The use of this new remotely 
trolled station and its 
ment is expected to open up a whol 
new field of operational technique for 
the natural gas pipeline 


related equi 


industr 


ited on the north 
ilmost in 
of fuel 
made, but 
and the 
us to have 
tead 
yn to Ramer 

of Puerto 

irs to the San 

rt and a nava 

San Juan suburb 
f these projects are 


nt proposal 
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‘Texas Eastern Goes Automatie 


of such station 
ll) IC ised Opel 
“a Station oj 
quipment elimi 
f human error.’ 


ret 


emote-con 
mainline, at 
mn will begin 
ime this win 
from ‘lexa 
N. J com 
to have four 
n its Penn 
om Pitt 
mainline 

the end 


The company now plans to use its 
remote-controlled stations only dur- 
ing winter peak-demand months. 

Shoup explai “As load continu 
Id id higher, an 

tation [will 

( it his 
ve the gas by adding 

ish into the lin 


remot 
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plan for the future 


TANK LEVEL 
DETECTOR- 
CONTROLLER 


AccuRay now offers another major advance- 

ment for process industries . . . the Tank Level 

Detector-Controller. This new unit offers out- 

standing advantages over outdated float-level SOURCE 

controls . . . competitive low: cost, easy to 

install, and requires only a minimum of main- Note external mounting of the 
DETECTOR 5 es unit. No part of the instrument 

tenance. Mounted externally, this unit is com- extends into the tank or vessel. 

pletely free from fouling ‘by process material, 

and is readily pa: for routine main- 

tenance. Special mounting brackets are pro- 

vided. This instrument is fail-safed for either 

a high or low level signal. 





eliletdal-ta 





The new AccuRay tank level detector-controller is unequaled for 
ren ; advancement for 

accuracy and reliability. The system will reduce maintenance costs 

and increase efficiency, resulting in higher profits for the petroleum process control 
industry. Adaptable to four methods of operation—high or low level 
control, narrow band control, wide band control, and extra-wide band 
control—this low-cost system is designed in accordance with accepted : 

; : @® AccuRay is a Registered Trademark of 

standards for both explosion-proof and weather-proof operation. Industrial Nusleonice Corporation 


EE TS — 


Also available is the continuous tank level system. Continuous indica- 


tion of the level of material is read directly from a meter or recorder. 
Please send complete details on AccuRay Tank Level 


Both systems can play an important part in your modernization plans. Setatininthiiiniiincs, 
Name ...... Title 


Company 


/tn dustrial ae 
ucleonics City . 


Application 





€e@rPrerR ATIC H 
1167 Chesapeake Ave * Columbus 


The WORLD’S LARGEST Manufacturer of Nucleonic Industrial Process Control Systems 
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What’s New 


“Biggest Barge” Will 
Supply Hess Refinery 


"The world's largest barge, 
launched last week in Houston, will 
be used in petroleum service by Hess 
Trading & Renmnteiis Co. to sup 
ply the new Hess refinery at Sewaren, 
N 

The barge, which has a 65,900-bbl 
capacity, is 300 ft. long, has a 60-ft 
beam, and will draw 22 ft. of water 
It will be used largely in unloading 
supertankers in New York harbor and 
taking their crude to the Hess refin 
ery, which is inaccessible to many 
fully-loaded supertankers 

I'he barge will also be 
crude and _ products 


used “to 


move between 





IN TRANSPORTATION 


various East Coast terminals and the 
refinery,” according to H. W. McCol 
lum, vice president of Hess ‘Terminals 
Corp 

* 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion plans some changes in the uni- 
form system of accounts for pipeline 
companies. 

ICC is out to revise the rule under 
cost of minor property pul 
charged 


Ihe commission also wants to 


which 
chases is to operating ex 
penses 
prescribe a primary property account 
for interest during pipeline construc 
tion. 

The proposed changes are set out 
in detail in the Oct. 25 Federal Reg 


Compressor Engine Set for Storage Work 


This 2,000-hp. compressor engine will 
soon be used to move natural gas from 
Pennsylvania storage toward East Coast 
consumers. The engine is being installed 
at the gas storage field now being pre- 
New York State Natural Gas 
and Potter Counties, 


pared by 
Corp. in Clinton 
north-central Pennsylvania. 

New York Natural, besides installing a 
total of 27,000 compressor horsepower, 
is also reworking all wells in the old 
Leidy and Tamarack gas fields and laying 
connecting lines from the wells to the 


compressor station. Transcontinental Gas 
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Pipe Line Corp., a partner in the project, 
will use the field next year to store up to 
30-billion cu. ft. of gas. Transco is cur- 
rently laying a 192-mi. connecting line 
from the field to its East Coast mainline 
in New Jersey. 

Ultimate storage capacity of the field 
will be about 105-billion cu. ft. of gas 
about 45-billion cu. ft. of cushion gas for 
necessary reservoir pressure, and the rest 
for use by Transco, New York Natural 
and the third partner in the 
Eastern 


project, 


Texas Transmission Corp., to 


serve their Eastern markets. 


ter. Companies hav until Nov. 14 
to file or request oral argu 
nent dates on the proposed changes 


comments 


Teton Pipeline Corp. plans to build 
a pipeline outlet for the Rolff Lake, 
Northwest Sheldon Dome, and Shel- 
don Dome fields, near Riverton, Wyo. 
[he svstem will be about 25 mi 
long and will connect the fields with 
the mainlines of both Platte Pipe Linc 
Co. and Service Pipe Line Co. neat 
Pilot Butte, Wyo. The pipe will be 
in. in diameter. 
Crude from the three 
rucked to Pilot Butte 


fields is now 


A Federal Power Commission ex- 
aminer has approved Southern Nat- 
ural Gas Co.'s request to build facili- 
ties which would enable it to buy gas 
in the Dexter field, in south-central 
Mississippi. 

Southern wants to buy 27-million 
cu. ft. of gas daily from two Dexter 
field producers, Kin-Ark Oil Co. and 
Skelly Oil Co. Southern would build 
ibout $220,000 worth of gathering 

field. The Dexter field is 
ind Marion Counties 


lines in the 
in Walthall 


Direct Transport Co. of Kentucky 
has been certificated as a common 
carrier of petroleum products from 
the Princeton (Ind.) and Lebanon 
(Ohio) terminals of the Little Inch 
line to markets throughout Indiana, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia. 

lhe Interstate Commerce Commis 

ni ntly granted Direct I'ransport 
of public 


ertinicate convenience and 


sit 


The Federal Power Commission has 
authorized Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp.'s $20-million expansion plan. 

Gas intends to build facilities 

will increase it svstem’s sales 

by 134-million cu. ft. of gas 

The facilities will be spread 
through Louisiana, Arkansas, Missis 
ippi, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and 


lennesse¢ 


For the IIth consecutive month, 
no new tanker orders were received 
in September by American shipyards, 
iccording to the latest report of th 
Shipbuilders Council of America 

And, although no tankers were de 

September, two tankers 


th U-tonnert we 


during 
re launched 
month 
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Cash in on the opportunities for increased 
sales to building contractors, highway and 
road-construction companies, and other 
heavy-equipment users in your area. 


Offer contractors the best and fastest on- 
the-site service. Offer a complete line of top- 
quality petroleum products—the Sun line, 
packaged under your own name for extra 
prestige and identification. 


WH 


YOU CAN BUILD SALES TO CONTRACTORS 


with top-quality lubricants and on-the-site service 


Sun products have a reputation for length- 
ening equipment life and reducing down- 
time for repairs. 


Get details about the complete Sun line of 
top-quality lubricants, and the help Sun 
gives you in selling to the construction in- 
dustry. Call your Sun representative or 
write directly to Sun Oil Company, 1608 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. PW-11 


TMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY puitapecpuia 3, PA. 


In Canada: SUN OIL COMPANY LIMITED, Toronto and Montreal 
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Patent 


Number 
2,821,933 





oilmaster 


o// lubricated::- 
->-o/unger 


Using a combination of very simple 
hydraulic principles, coupled with the most 
practical mechanical design, the Oil Lubri- 
cated Plunger actually establishes a new 
set of standards for down-well plunger per- 
formance and continues to prove itself an 
important engineering achievement. 

The unique principle employs the use 
of an annular chamber within the plunger 
body to separate clean oil from sand and 
water. 






































% 


A continuous film of clean oil is sup- 
plied by pump action to lubricate the close 
fit between the barrel and plunger. As a 
result of this design, abrasion problems 
have been materially reduced and barrel 
and plunger service life improved in all 
water-cut conditions. 

The range of usage for the Oi! Lubri- 
cated Plunger seems virtually unlimited. In 
casing, tubing and insert installations its 
performance has proven commendable. 

Ask your OILMASTER representative 
to demonstrate the advantages of the Oil 
Lubricated Plunger. Write Box 64, Los 
Nietos, California for literature. 


FLUID PACKED PUMP CO. 
Main Office and Plant, Los Nietos, Calif. 
Distributed by the National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Export: The National Supply Co., Export Division, 


600 Fifth Ave., New York 


Co-Distributors: Union Supply Store, Beacon Supply Co., 
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Industrial Supply Co. 
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‘Fine, Authoritative’ 


Dear Sir: 

Your special report on drilling [PW 

Oct.3°58,p34] is one of the finest, 
most authoritative it has been my 
pleasure to read. Congratulations! 

I was especially pleased with your 
comments with regard to the indus- 
try’s recognition of the advantages of 
diesel-electric rigs. As you are prob- 
ably aware, General Electric has been 
manufacturing electric drive, here in 
Erie, for several years. Experience 
with our equipment in the field backs 
up your statement, “The diesel-electric 
rig seems to be gaining favor with 
contractors because of its proved abil- 
ity to make hole quickly, and its easy 
portability 

JACK R. HARVEY 
LOCOMOTIVE & CAR EQUIPMENT DEPT 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
ERIE, PA 


We Love You Too 


Dear Sit 

Your fine article, “Don’t Underesti- 
mate Desk & Derrick” [PW—Oct.17 
58,pl4], has, I suspect, earned you 
9.000 ardent female readers 

Thanks so much for your fine han- 
dling of our story 

LOUISE RITCHEY 

PRESIDENT 
EL DORADO DESK & DERRICK CLUB 
EL DORADO, ARK 


For Wider Spacing 


Dear Si 

Your editorial, “Wide Spacing 
Needed Early” [PW—Aug.1°58,p16], 
strikes me as being timely and espe- 
cially needed by operators, large and 
small, in all development east of the 
Mississippi River 

lake the Citronelle field, in southern 
Alabama, for instance. Also, had the 
operators been able to foresee the pit- 
falls of 40-acre spacing as early as the 
Tinsley field, in Yazoo County, Miss 
(September, 1939), and had so much 
oil not been “pulled” on short spacing 
rules, Tinsley, instead of being on its 
last legs, would still be classed as one 
of the major producing fields in 
America 

8O0-acre, or even 160-acre, spacing 
in future fields in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, especially in deeper producing 
areas, is almost a must until the fields 
are fully developed 

[he sooner state laws are passed to 
regulate the evils of short spacing, the 
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Lightweight. 


Easy installation and adjustment. 


EW HUDSON TUF-LITE FANS 


After six years of development work and tests of trial field installations operating under wide ranges 


of conditions in cooling towers, finned tube coolers, and in highly corrosive chemical plant ventilat- 


ing service, Hudson presents a new product—the TUF-LITE fan. The blades, cast in one seamless 


piece of fiber glass reinforced synthetic resin, are hollow, light and tough. TUF-LITE fans afford 


the following advantages over any other available type of fan: 


SAFE: TUF-LITE blades being lightweight (about 
14 the weight of other blades with comparable ca- 
pacity) and infrangible, eliminate the hazards to 
personnel and equipment existent through accidental 
throwing or disintegration of heavy metal, wood, or 
laminated blades while in service. 


EFFICIENT: More air is moved at less horsepowet 
because weight and finishing operations do not im- 
pose limitations on selections of best aerodynamic 
design; therefore nearly ideal airfoil cross sections 
commercially attainable only in TUF-LITE blades, 
can be used. Blades will not sag or distort, and 
surfaces remain permanently smooth. 


LOW MAINTENANCE: TUF-LITE blades are un- 


affected by corrosive, abrasive or impingement effects 


of hot saturated air, sand, rain, or hail, and have 
superior deterioration resistance to practically all 
corrosive vapors or liquids. Blade materials contain 
color pigment; no painting is necessary. Light weight 
reduces stress and maintenance on bearings, gears 
drive shafts, and supports. 


QUIET: The permanently smooth surfaces, very light 
weight, sustained perfect balance, and advanced 
aerodynamic design minimize noise. 


EASE IN INSTALLATION: Light weight of blades and 
ingenious design of hub and blade coupling allow 
attachment of blades by one man using only small 
wrench. Coupling design assures uniformity of pitch 
of all blades, and as blades of same size are identical 
and interchangeable, perfect fan balance is preassured 


In replacement of present fans or in installations on new cooling equipment of any manufacture TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THE OUTSTANDING SUPERIORITY OF HUDSON TUF-LITE FANS 


, 


~~ Bulletin on TUF-LITE FANS 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 





aq Available upon Request 
: TUF-LITE protected by U.S. copyrights, 
patents and patents pending 


FAIRVIEW STATION * HOUSTON, TEXAS 











One-Man Dry Chemical 
Kills More Fire Faster ! 


This new Kidde pressurized 200-pound 
extinguisher gets more fire-smothering dry 
chemical on a blaze faster! Its universal 











nozzle discharges a dense 40-foot stream that gives more efficient 
extinguishing action, greater heat protection for operator. 
It has an extra 50 pounds of dry chemical to discharge on any stub- 
born blaze. Not 150 pounds, but a full 200 pounds of dry chemical 
a 33'3% bonus for safety! Yet its total weight is less — no heavy, 
cumbersome gas cylinder. 
It’s faster to operate too. No valves to unscrew. No wait for pressur- 
ization, for dry chemical to fluff. No pressure reducer to malfunction. 
Just remove safety pin, swing valve toggle, and flip “on-off” nozzle 
lever. There’s no hose whip either. 
Only Kidde has the Bridgeman seal head assembly. When pressurized 
at 450 psi with nitrogen or dry air, an inner force of three tons acts 
on the seal — the more pressure, the tighter seal. Virtually leak- 
proof, tamper-proof. 
Check these other benefits. A low, balanced center of gravity, wider 
handle, compact design, and larger, lubricated wheels make it easy 
to move. It’s weather and corrosion protected. And the shielded 
dust-and moisture-proof pressure gauge tells at a glance this 
extinguisher’s readiness for action. 
Write Kidde today and get the full story on this new U.L.-approved 
One Man Fire Engine. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


oe. 
1138 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 
| Walter Kidde & Company of Canada Ltd 
~~ > , _ = Montreal — Toronto — Vancouver 
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sooner all concerned will fulfill «the 
ultimate results in production, with 
less worry in future development 

A. M. KEISKER 


JACKSON, MISS 


Reader Keisker’s point appears to 
be well-taken. The Alabama Oil & Gas 
Board has just relaxed its well-spacing 
requirements to allow 160-acre spac- 
ing (PW—Oct.31°58,p21). 


‘High Quality’ 


Dear Sir: 

We should like to add our congratu- 
lations to the many you must already 
have received on Wanda Jablonski's 
remarkable feature, “The Sovereign 
Right to Welch” [PW—Sep.12’58,p 
14] 

This is one more instance of the 
high quality we have come to expect 
not only from Miss Jablonski, but 
from your excellent publication 

We look forward to having more of 
the same 

ROBERT J. SCHWEITZER 
DRESSER INDUSTRIES, IN¢ 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


Oil in Barber County 


Dear Sir 

In your Drilling Highlights section 
|[PW—Aug.1°58,p34], you reported 
that the Petroleum, Inc., No. | Jacobs, 
section 28-32S-14W, gives Barber 
County its first oil production. I think 
you meant to say this discovery gives 
the pool the Elsea Gas Field—its 
first oil production, since the county 
itself had oil production as far back 
as 1934 

EDWARD E. PuGH, JR 

CHIEF GEOLOGIST 
NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 

REFINERY ASSN 
WICHITA, KAN 


Reader Pugh is right. We should 
have said that this was the first oil 
production for that pool, not for all 
of Barber County. 





PETROLEUM WEEK will pub- 
lish from time to time com- 
ments from readers on timely, 
pertinent subjects. Expressions 
of opinions are welcomed; they 
should be kept as brief as 
possible 

Address all such correspond- 
ence to LeRoy Menzing, Edi- 
tor, PETROLEUM WEEK, 330 W. 
42nd St... New York 36. N. Y 
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Progress report on 
“rumble” and “thud” studies 


FOA-2 makes costly 
tank cleaning unnecessary 


Recently another case history of dollars 
saved through fuel oil improvement 
came to DuPont: No. 6 residual fuel 
was being burned at a factory in up 
state New York. This plant uses about 
3 million gallons of fuel per year. It is 
first delivered to a 300,000-gallon stor 
age tank and then transferred to a 
17,000-gallon horizontal work tank. 


Sludge build-up meant 
costly clean-outs 


Sludge was playing havoc with the 
work tank, largely because the inlet 
and outlet connections were located at 
its head end, and sludge built up rap 
idly at the far end, When it reached a 
depth of several feet, it threatened to 
interfere with suction pipe operation 
So every few months it was necessary 
to open the tank, and send a work crew 
inside to remove the accumulation 
manually. A “messy,” time-consuming 
and costly job. 


How FOA-2 solved the problem 


Last February about 10-15 gallons of 
DuPont Fuel Oil Additive No. 2 was 
poured into this tank, in the hope 
that it would stabilize the fuel and re 

duce sludging, thus extending the time 
between clean-outs. After the fuel in 
the tank had been consumed in th 
normal manner, it was quickly discoy 

ered that virtually no sludge remained. 
The additive had solubilized and dis 
persed the sludge, and stabilized the 
fuel. Therefore the plant promptly 
adopted a program of treating its fuel 
oil with FOA-2 to eliminate the costly 
clean-out operation. 

It you or your customers are experi 
encing fuel oil sludging problems, let 
your DuPont representative work out 
a solution for you. 





| Five years ago, researchers in the DuPont Petroleum Laboratory iso 


lated a new phenomenon in the performance of high-compression ratio 


engines. They called it “rumble.” 


THE CHASSIS DYNAMOMETER setup ot the DuPont Petroleum Laboratory is helpful to Du Pont en 


gineers in pinpointing the causes and effects of rumble and thud in high-compression ratio engine 


Rumble,” a low-pitched noise pro 
duced in engines of about 9.5 l on Now —“Thud”’ 
Another low pitched noise has bee 
noted in tests at the DuPont Lab 
ratory. It has been given the nam 
“thud.” 
“Thud” takes place in the same type 
of high-compression ratio engine 
“rumble,” with one significant differ 


higher compression ratio, is usually no 
ticeable on hills or during accelerations 
above 40 or 50 miles per hour and 
when the throttle is wide, or nearly 
wide, open. Laboratory tests show that 
it is associated with a high rate of pres 
sure rise within the cylinders of such | 
engines, plus the presence of combus ence it can occur in the abser 
combustion chamber ce posits. 


r 


tion chamber deposits 
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“rumble and thud” 


itions of both rumble and 


Investi 
thud are going on toda 
in the DuPont Petroleum 
hnology sti to benefit 
importantly from the is it has 
in the pa t from Du Po veshg 
of “knock” and vild ping 
Through these ind 
combustion | heno ml 


nh Che@ines 
Laboratory 
Casoline tee 


tons 


other studies of 
DuPont auto 
motive engineers have ined extensive 
orking knowledge of the behavior of 
This helps Du Pont work 


in blending gasoline stocks 


hydro irbons 
vith refiners 
for optimum performance ind lowest 


nanufacturmeg 


A 
LABORATORY, as wel! as 


dynamometer 


on-the-road and 
employed by 
studies to uncover 


engine tests, are 
Du Pont scientists in their 


very detail related to rumble and thud 


Details available to you 
Numerous papers have been prese nted 
by Du Pont technolog 
jects of rumble, thud, knock and ping 
Your DuPont Petroleum hemicals 
representative will gladly get 


for vou 


ists on the sub 
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Nylon cord tires a step o Car ee eae 
toward highway safety ue Serene, Se Soa ig ag 
‘ vith nvlon 
duct mac 
ot the 


fram 


and thruw 
Cc be Comineg 


On today’s turnpikes 
four tire hazards at 
ingly Tires with 
ire a long ste p toward eliminating ther 
all. 

Heat is the | Sustained 
spec ds of 60 or more miles per hour are 


ice 


SCTIOUS, nvlon COT 


riggest threat SALES OFFICES 
not unusual on many of our superhigh 
Nvlon resists the effects of heat 


failure at 


Chicago 3-8 M nA R 
Ways. Cleveland 15 
reducing the chances of tire 
these critical speeds. 

rhe particular problem with heat i 
that it has a way of bringing out the 
worst in a tire, of finding and preying 
upon all the defects that mav have 
come about through bruising, moisture 
and flex fatigue the other three tire 


hazards. 


Houston 2 


Los Angeles 17 
New York 20 


Philadelphia 2 
Pittsburgh 22 
San Francisco 4 
Seattle 3 

Tulsa 1 

In Canada 
Toreate 12 


in Other Countries 


Ex 


Nylon corded tires have high resistance to heat. 


Tough nylon safely withstands vio- 
lent twists, bends and flexing 
to the tire. And the 
of nylon is such that moistur 


without 


Better Things for Better Living 
.«- through Chemistry 


damage chemi il 


nature 


Du Pont Tetraethyl Lead and other Petroleum Additives 
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A new 20,000 b/d refinery 
gives Cities Service more 
muscle in Eastern Canada, 





There’s a strong new competitor in Eastern Canada as .. . 





Cities Service Joins Ontario Refiners 


Cities Service Oil Co., Ltd., expects 
its brand new 20,000 b/d Trafalgar 
(Ontario) refinery will help make the 
company a power to be reckoned with 
in the increasingly competitive East- 
ern Canadian market. 

Cities Service has been marketing 
in Ontario and Quebec Provinces for 
35 vears. All this time, however, it has 
depended upon other supplicrs for 
products. 

In 1956, when competition in East 
ern Canada took on a new, fiercer, 
look BP Canada, Ltd., and Regent 
Refining, Ltd., announced intentions 
to market there, while other majors 
started on ambitious expansion pro 
grams (PW—Aug.17'56,p26). Cities 
Service then decided it was time to 
construct a refinery of its own in East 
erm Canada. 

The plant, designed especially to 
serve the Ontario-Quebec market, has 
just been put on stream. It’s located 
near Bronte, Ont., about 30 mi. west 
of Toronto. 


Like many recent refineries, the 
Trafalgar plant emphasizes economy 
in design: Processing units, which run 
on an integrated basis, are positioned 
to form a rectangle around the cen- 
tral control house. 

Cities Service calls the 
formed by the Trafalgar crude unit, 
cat cracker, cat reformer, and gas plant 
the “most economical plant layout” 
for its purposes. 


rectangl 
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This layout also allows for doubling 
the refinery’s capacity at low cost and 
with the least interference to opera 
tions. 

After considerable Cities 
Service engineers working with C. Ff. 
Braun & Co. of Canada, Ltd., the con 
tractor for design, engineering, and 
construction of the plant, Cities Ser 
highlv-integrated 


study by 


ce decided on a 

processing system for Trafalgat 
Again, called the turn 

Ihe company says it chose the inte 


cconomy 


grated setup for “savings in both 
capital and operating costs.” 

Hot flow of products from unit to 
unit with a minimum of intermediat 
tankage “climinated large expenditure 
for storage, feed pumps, transfer line 
instruments, and heat exchangers,’ 
according to the company. 

Process selection for the Trafalga 
plant minimizes gasoline production 
because a higher gasoline yield would 
have resulted in an inadequate pro 
duction of distillates for Cities Ser 








How the new C-S plant operates to 


serve Eastern Canadian markets. 
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THE NEW CANADIAN REFINERY now in operation for Cities Service Oil Co., 


Ltd., emphasizes process integration, and deemphasizes intermediate stream storage. 
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ice’s Eastern Canadian market. Never overhead vapors. The conden 
thel the plant will satisfy Cut tem, Cities Service savs, redu 
Service’s needs for its housebrand and sion and eliminates the mm 
premium vasolin vhile making suf costly “cladding” in the upper 
ficient fuel oils (Nos. 1, 2, 5, and 6 of the fractionator 
and LPG The fluid cat cracker 
’ ibove its regenerator 

Efficient, economical operation also avs it ects 75% con 
results from design features of in- reactor temperature of 
dividual units. of this unit was licens 

The crude unit, which runs on versal Oil Products Co 
mixed Pembina, Saskatchewan, and Vhe Trafalgar gas plant usé 
Manitoba crude ises a 42-tray fra rate depropanizer to handk 


tionating column operating at ibout overheads from crude and 
$5 psig. to separat mous fractions stabilizers. This keeps thi 


and a two-step condensing system for run butane tream sepa 


NEW! NEW! 


HILLMAN-KELLEBY 


Hydraulic Ta 


POWER = |_ Make-up, 


positive 
TUBING break-out 


TO N G on.every joint 


THE NEW MODEL 3600-H, WITH 9 NEW ADVANCED 
FEATURES !S FAST, SMOOTH, QUIET, POWERFUL 
AND ECONOMICAL 


HILULMAN-KBELLEY 


Main Office & Plant: 1000 Macy St., Los Angeles 33, California 
Division Office: 5801 Harvey Wilson Drive, Houston 20, Texas 
Branch Offices: Odessa, Texas * Oklahoma City, Okla. * Lafayette, La. 


OTHER H-K POWER EQUIPMENT 


SUCKER ROD WRENCH « CASING TONG + POWER UNITS 
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. 
ne stream 


ude unit, 

it reformer, 

balt-Molvbde 
flow reactor 


12?-chrome st el 


The refinery also has facilities for 

treating nine product streams. 
e | trean butane, catalvtic 
ight-run gasoline, 
it iso 


treatment, 


ted by dietha 
Then it’s deh 
chlorid 


lectrical 


Cities Service also figures it will 
get more for its maintenance dollar, 
because it has contracted for such 
work. Cat t Construction Co f 

namtenan 


retained 


for “planning, 
rtial supervision” 
runction 
furnished bi 
for routing 
ing major turn 
idditional men 
ght into the plant 


Although the plant's elaborate pro- 
visions for waste control can hardly 
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Foxboro makes 

a better instrument 
... or Foxboro 
doesn’t make it! 


Test-panel calibration of the Foxboro Consotrol Controller. Its exclusive floating-disc 
design hos introduced new simplicity and dependability in process control syst 





FOXBORO 


REG. US PAT. OFF 
Creative Design and Manufacture of Instruments and Instrument 
Systems for Measurement and Control of Process Variables. The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A 
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1956 1957 1958 


GOVERNMENT FIGURES PROVE AMAZING GROWTH 
OF DALPAC-TYPE ANTIOXIDANTS 


Figures of the U. S. Tariff Commission show the as- 
tounding growth of di-tert-butyl-p-cresol in just three 
years—almost tripled! 

Dalpac 4, Hercules di-tert-butyl-p-cresol, has firmly 
established itself as a leading antioxidant in many in- 
dustries where hydrocarbon stability is a problem. Pe- 
troleum refiners, for example, rely on Dalpac to inhibit 
gum formation, stabilize gasoline color and prevent 


engine deposits. They use it in turbine and transformer 


DALPAC 4 


Oxychemicals Division « Naval Ste 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, H iUmington 99, Delaware 


Dalpac 4 has no effect 


which makes it ideal for use 


oils to prevent deterioration. 
upon electrical properties, 
in transformer oils. 
These are but a few indications of where this Her- 
cules antioxidant can serve you. Since Hercules is a 
basic integrated producer starting with the raw mate- 
rial, you can count on a dependable source of supply. 
We will be glad to answer your inquiries and send 


technical information. 


res Depar 


tment 
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de called "economical," Cities Serv- 
‘ce feels that the resulting “good 
will in the neighborhood" more than 
makes up for the cost of such equip- 
ment. 

Ten separate drainage systems col 
lect and segregate the refinery cfflu 
ents. Some liquid effluent is recovered, 
while the rest is purified in extensive 
water treating facilities before being 
piped to Lake Ontario, 2 mi. away 

Air-pollution prevention also 1 
ceived plenty of attention in the 
plant’s design. A study was made in 
conjunction with provincial authorities 
to establish the optimum stack height 
for pollution prevention 

In addition, special cyclone sepa 
rators in the cat cracker control cata 
lvst loss. 

Ihe Bronte area is primarily a resi 
dential one, and Cities Service is 
anxious to keep its pledge to_ its 
neighbors that it will “‘maintain. the 
highest standards of noise and wast 
control.” 

\t the same time, the compam 
feels that “good public response will 
be a natural product of these effort 


Cities Service decided on the Tra- 
falgar site for its new plant as an 
ideal location from which to strength- 
en its position in Eastern Canada. 

Like all companics marketing in 
Eastern Canada, Cities Service is 
fighting for a big share of what look 
like a healthy market for many veat 
to come. ‘Together, Quebec and On 
tario already have 60° of Canada 
16-million people. And population 
growth in these provinces promises to 
increase demand for petroleum prod 
ucts appreciably in the years ahead 
(The two provinces now account fo 
about 55% of the total Canadian 
petrolem product consumption 

The St. Lawrence Seaway project 
it is felt, will provide additional stimu 
lus to product demand at port citi 
such as Montreal, Kingston, Hamil 
ton, and Windsor. 

Cities Service decided on the Toron 
to area for several reasons including 

e Availability and cost of crud 
The Interprovincial pipeline system 
brings attractively-priced Western ( 
nadian crude right to the plant’s door 
step. And crude can also be delivered 
by water from other sources if neces 
sary. 

e Availability of product tran 
portation and nearness to market 
Products pipelines, railroads and high 
ways make movement of products to 
various Eastern Canadian cities e 
nomical. 

e Availability of water and pow 
er. Lake Ontario water is nearby, and 
is “excellent” for industrial use. Ele 


tric power sources are also hand 
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PRECISION- 
HYCALOG 
— CHRONOFRAC 


| 0 CONTINUING 


RESEARCH 
FOR 
LOWER COST 
ABORATORIES ~~ 


developed by 
HycALoa’s researchers, is now manufactured and sold by 
PRECISION SCIENTIFIC Co., Chicago. 

Recommended for any processing operation involv 
ing gases, PRECISION-HYCALOG CHRONOFRAC provides continu- 
ously repetitive monitoring along with rapid qualitative and 
quantitative analysis. It is especially valuable in petroleum 
and chemical plants, research and school laboratories, paint 
factories, distilleries and food processing plants. 

Sales for oilfield and well logging application are 


handled by HycCacoa; all others by PRECISION SCIENTIFIC. 


Hycalog, inc. 


605 AERO ORIVE 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL OIL PRODUCING AREAS 
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More than Forty Years of Leadership in Petroleum Refining 
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...1n your plant 


A small Petrochemical unit can pay off in a big way... 
and with a surprisingly modest investment. 


As every refiner knows, petroleum raw materials and refinery by-products yield 
valuable chemicals—a wide variety of petrochemicals for which there is a steadily 
growing demand. 


With a relatively modest addition to existing facilities it is possible to effect a 
substantial increase in the dollar value of your products. Many refiners are doing 
just that—while at the same time upgrading their regular run of conventional 
petroleum products. 


Find out more about the possibilities for your plant. Out of a broad fund of practical 
experience the UOP Petrochemical Process Department can bring you invaluable 
aid. In addition to furnishing detailed information on petrochemicals, they under- 
take special process and marketing studies which show you how to get into petro- 
chemicals with maximum profit potential at minimum risk. Write today! 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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on stream What’s wd | 


NEW—IMPROVED 
REFORMING 
CATALYST 
HOUDRY 3-G 


Proved commercially 


Produces very high octane 
reformates at same or lower 


catalyst cost 
Fully regenerable in situ 


Rate of catalyst deactiva- 
tion between regenerations 
is extremely low 

Can be used in existing re- 


formers 


Write for further information. 


HOUDRY 


PROCESS CORPORATION 


1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


*Houdry means Progress . . . through Catalysis 
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Esso Research & Engineering Co. is 
one of four companies just picked by 
the Pentagon to develop solid fuels 
for “across the board" military pur- 
poses. 

Esso Research, American Cy 
mid Co., Dow Chemical Co 
\linnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., w 
chosen last week by the Advan 
Research Projects Agency from abo 

0 companies offering to undert 
uch work 

It’s expected that each of th 
essful bidders 
tract for between $l-million an 
million worth of basic research a 
Production of t 


however, will be aw 


will be award 


cle clopm nt work 
olid fuels 
under other contracts 


Any regulation to limit the amount 
of olefins in gasoline would be ‘‘non 
sensical’’ acording to the findings of 
the Air Pollution Foundation, of S 
Nlarino, California 

\fter a vear of study of the 

moggv gasoline” theorv (PW 
( Jct S8.p75 : D1 \\ | | The 
nanaging director of the indep« 

earch organization, had this t 

There is no pat relationsh 
tween the gasoline poured int 
ito tank and the exhaust that 

the tailpipe There 

id reason for bothering te 


il regulation to limit 


c'¢ 
| 


isoline 


Runnels Gas Products Corp. and 
Texas Gas Exploration Corp. are ex- 
panding their jointly owned Eunice 
(La.) gasoline plant to handle up to 
369-million cu. ft. of gas daily. 

I luor Corp., Ltd., has been aware 
1 $500,000 contract to add abo 
million cfd to the plant 

rocessing capacity. Engineering 

has been started on the project 
scheduled for 
1959 


th Ypansion 1s 


letion by April, 


Process engineers can now get hy- 
drocarbon phase equilibrium data on 
punched cards for use in computers. 

The Natural Gasoline Assn 
America is making the 
wailable on punch cards, “rather th 
form of charts an 


iInformatn 


the usual 
tabl 0 that process engineer 


IN PROCESSING 


olve their complex 
problems mor 


The biggest gasoline plant in Sas- 
katchewan has just gone on stream. 
I) lant, built for Steelman 
subsidiary of Provo Ga 
Lt ind Dome Explora 
located 
k’stevan 
It will 
iS dail 
butan 
desig 
5 million 


The Bureau of Mines has started 
negotiations with Fluor Corp., Ltd., 
for design and construction of a new 
helium extraction plant in the Keyes 
natural gas field of Cimarron Coun 


ty Okla. 
| 


1 bureau 


Completion of the Shoats Creek 
field gas liquids recovery plant and 
pressure maintenance cycling project 
near DeQuincy, Beauregard Parish, 
La., is scheduled for early next month. 

S Mid-Continent Oijl Co., 

f project, will oper 
f lian ids 
ut 7Ol b d 

of Louisiana 

ition project 


Union Carbide Plastics Co. will be 
the new name for Bakelite Co. after 
Nov. 15. 

| t tep in Union Ca 

to link its cor 

various divi 
Bakelite, 

U0 veal 

is a trade 

svnthet 

irbid 
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IBM offers you... 


TEN PROVEN PROGRAMS. 


packaged for sma// refinery use 
with the IBM 650 


Powerful aid to small refineries 





len customer-tested programs are now available wit! 
out cost to small refinery users of the IBM 650 system 
These packaged programs permit every refinery to ob 


tain the advantages of electronic ¢ omputing immediately 


Yours ... five years of 

engineering programming effort 

Due to the full cooperation of the petroleum industry 
whose extensive experience at more than sixty IBM 650 
installations has made these programs possible, you cai 
now get five years of programming effort packaged 


and ready for your use. For example 


Magnolia’s linear programming code 


An adaptation of the modified simplex method is 
to solve the linear programming model. The progran 
will process problems having a maximum of thirty-fou 
restraints, or row vectors, and an unlimited number of 
variables Ol column vectors Use 1S made of a combina 
tion of fixed and floating point routines to reach the 
desired solution, Output results are the basis variable 
R 


and the shadow prices of the non-basis variables. Rur 


ning time is difficult to estimate as it depends on th 
density of the model, as well as the number of rows and 
columns. A typical problem with thirty-four rows and 
fifty-seven columns, requiring thirty-four iterations, rai 
in one hour and forty minutes. Approximately two mai 


months were required for programming. 


Booklet describes programs in package 

SEND for the new booklet, “Proven Engineering Pr 
grams for Petroleum Refineries.” Get detailed expla 
tions of how all 10 of these powerful engineerin 


programs can benefit your operations. 





DATA 
PROCESSING 





IBM 650 Magnetic Drum 

Data Processing System PETROLEUM DEPARTMENT A58-d, 
International Business Machines Corporation, 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Please send me the free booklet, “Proven Engineering 
Programs for Petroleum Refineries.” 


Name__ 





Position___ 
Company___ 


Address 
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What’s Behind Red China’s Oil Claims? 


\ wildcat flowing *7-million bbl. daily, wells ‘drilled’ 


with picks, and ‘oil’ from birch bark and river reeds are 


just a few claims that perplex Western oil observers. 


TOKYO—Communist China's stag- 
gering oil-development claims are still 
pouring out via Radio Peking, the 
regimes main mouthpiece to the 
outside world. 

Every 
present whopping claims that perplex 
Western oil observers. For instance, 
1 seemingly impossible number of new 


week new announcements 


“refineries” are announced 

And then there was the announce 
ment of a single wildcat that flowed 
“]-million tons per day’—over 7-mil 
to half of the entire 
; daily production 


lion b d close 
world 


The Communist line takes several 
tacks, but eventually they all boil 
down to these basic claims: 

(1) Prewar estimates of petroleum 
resources in China were totally false. 


= — ee 
> . - 
4 S 


~ VSS 


~ 


“The imperialists had assumed that 
China was poor in oil resources,” a 
recent broadcast said. “But the fact 
prove exactly the opposite: Of th 
9.6-million square kilometers of ot 

land, 2.7-million have undergrou 


t id 
structures likely to contain oil 


(2) China's petroleum production 
has burgeoned under Communist 
tutelage. The number of workers in 
the petroleum industry has increased 
12-fold since 1947, said a recent broad 
cast. The Chinese Reds also claim to 
have located a new field—the 
basin, in the westernmost province of 
Sinkiang—and to have expanded th 
Japanese-built synthetic industry of 
Manchuria and the 
fields in the Karamai and Yumen ba 
sins of northwest China 


I's ud itl 


pre-Communist 


Ee SR nr 
tee 


A Bulk Plant Among the Tahitian Palms 


tanks, and a 


California Standard’s new bulk plant 
on the island of Tahiti is now in full- 
scale operation. Above, the company’s 
J. L. Hanna tanker makes a delivery to 
the 53,000 bbl. plant. The $500,000 in- 
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includes eight 
warehouse for greases and TBA products. 


stallation 


A pipeline carries products from the 
wharf to the nearby plant. A French firm, 
Tahiti Petroles Sarl, operates the plant. 


(3) The strides forward have been 
made by harnessing ancient Chinese 
traditional’ methods—such as the 


use of “shovels and other simple 
tools.” H ipparentl is the ex 
me of the figures that 

1 Western oil observers 
staggering 
and 


ind Secom 


Take this for an example: "An old 
man of Uighur mee in Sinkiang, 
northwest China, has drilled a shallow 
oil well with a pick and some other 
simple tools," a recent broadcast 
said. “About 1,000 Ib. of oil is being 

xtracted from the well every month 
2 Now. 
method, the people of 
where the oil man live 
mall oil wells. They have 
SO S » a small oil refinery with the 
he Ip ( th Yumen oil field authori 


] 
ties. Th ha not onl 


that il l 2 bbl 1 month 


k 


produced 
nough kerosin¢ ind gasoline for local 
onsumption but the in even sup 


ther 


Here are some other recent fan- 
tastic claims: 

In Shanghai, members of the Sin 
ganet (¢ farm dug two gas wells 
ifter a hard battle for three days and 
nights. With simple 
nstalled three wells 

ed both for generating 


equipment the 
which can be 
electricit 


} 


ind for cooking 

l'riumphant!l the Communists con 

that such methods could net 

nation 20-million tons of crude 
innuall bout 400,000 b/d 
claims stop here 

now developed meth 

line and kerosine 

in, the chrysalis of 

worms, birch bark, river reeds, 

many other thing 

\ worker in the No. 2 Petroleum 

it Faifeng, Honan province, has 

d a kind ¢ alled 


kind of river reed 
petroleum 


vhich contains 


eeded in 


xtracting gaso 
ine, kerosine, and diesel oil from it 
Although the quantity of petroleum 
that can be produced from this meth 


d is not big 


Have Peking propagandists—or its 
oil planners—gone mad? No. The 
answer lies in several general explana- 
tions of what is going on in Red China 
today: 


e Petroleum imports from the 
Soviet Union constitute one of the 
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biggest burdens the Chinese regime 
must bear. They eat up foreign ex 
change and cut down the Soviet cred 
its and loans that Peking would like 
to use to import industrial equipment 
So no line, no story, is too outrageous 
if it pushes China’s own petroleum 
production to the fullest. 


e In one of the ironic turn- 
abouts of history, the Peking regime 
is desperately trying to stop the use 
of vegetable and animal fats for 
lighting fuel. Once, in the early Com 
munist days, the hundreds of thou 
sands of free lamps, which the interna 
tional oil companies had given to 
Chinese consumers, were considered 
symbols of “imperialism.” Today, the 


Reds are trving to restore the use of 
these kerosine lamps and the use of 
petroleum products to allow more of 
the valuable vegetable oils to be ex 
ported—again to pay for capital goods 
imports from the Soviet bloc. That's 
why “reed juices” are called petroleum, 
ind why every attempt is made to col 
lect substitute lighting fuels. 


e Faced with a 15-million popu- 
lation increase annually, combined 
with lack of capital, the Reds are fall- 
ing back on their one great asset— 
people. If cheap labor can be used to 
extract even small amounts of petro 
leum—no matter what its cost in 
wasted resources—the Peking planners 
feel they are better off 
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ame High-pressure gas pipelines 


Tanker transport of “frozen” methane 
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Sahara-Europe Gas Line Proposed 


PARIS—European and North Afri- 
can governments are taking a look 
this week at a $600-million plan to 
pipe Sahara gas direct to Europe. 
The plan was unanimously approved 
by the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe last month 

The project, which would be 
financed by an international company 
including both governments and pri 
vate companies, was authored by 
Maurice Lemaire, French deputy, and 
vice-president of the Economic Com 
mission of the Council of Europe. He 
was helped by the French national gas 
utility, Gaz de France, and pipeline 
experts who claim the plan is tech 
nically feasible. 

The French government has not 
officially endorsed the plan, although 
it did authorize its submission to the 
Council. 
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Government officials say the plan 
is only one of three methods now 
under consideration for using the gas. 

Another would involve transport by 
special tankers of “frozen” and liqu 
fied methane 

\ third would be to use the gas to 
produce electricity, which would be 
transmitted to Europe by cable 

In addition, plans are now being 
drawn up to establish a steel mill and 
chemical plants in Algeria, which 
would be fueled by Hassi R’Mel gas 
Wet gas reserves in the field are now 
estimated at between 500-million and 
l-billion cubic about 171% 
billion to 35-billion cu. ft.) 


meters 


The plan proposes construction of 
a 36-in. to 40-in. high-pressure pipe- 
line system, starting at Hassi Mes- 
saoud oil field and possibly winding 


up in Great Britain (map). The lin: 
would first run to the Hassi R’Mel 
gas field, then up to Algiers or som«¢ 
other point on the coast, and across 
the Mediterranean or the Straits of 
Gibraltar to Europe. Then the lin 
would run north through Spain 
into France, where feeder lines would 
branch out to Germany, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, The Netherlands, and 
possibly England. 


Prices for gas delivered to various 
designations have been sketched by 
Lemaire. Assuming that Sahara gas at 
the field would cost 1.50 francs pet 
cubic meter (about 10¢ per 1,000 cu 
ft.), Lemaire says a cubic meter of 
gas will cost 2 francs in Algiers, 4.40 
francs in southern France, 5.50 franes 
in northeastern France, 6.20 in Brus 
sels, and about 6.50 franes (about 43¢ 
per Mcf) in London 


Shell Joins Caltex 
Oil Hunt Down Under 


Royal Dutch Shell is reentering ex- 
ploration in Australia. This time, it 
joins Caltex in its Western Australia 
search, as a new partner in Wapet 
(West Australia Petroleum Pty. ). 

Under an agreement announced last 
week, ownership of Wapet is being 
adjusted to give 2/7 interests each to 
Shell, a subsidiary of Standard of Cali 
fornia, a subsidiary of Texaco, and | 
to Ampol Exploration, an Australian 
firm. 

Shell drilled one deep test in 
Queensland several years ago, but ha 
had no Australian exploration inter 
ests since then. 

Wapet is the most active of the 
companies seeking still-elusive com 
mercial oil in the country. It holds 
almost 300,000 sq. mi. in Western 
Australia, where it has spent almost 
$31’2-million in finding a noncom 
mercial well at Rough Range in 1953 
and drilling 57 dry holes, totaling 
200.000 ft. 


Prospects of finding oil have re- 
cently been brightened by Wapet's 
two new oil shows in Western Aus- 
tralia—the first in five years. 

The new shows were encountered in 
the No. 1 Meda and No. 1 Goldwyer 
wildcats, drilled about 200 mi 
in the Kimberleys. 

Wapet has drawn up an extensive 
testing program for further evaluation 
of the two tests, and will use special 
ized acidizing equipment for the first 
time. The shows occurred above 6,710 
ft. at Meda, and between 2,900 and 
4,000 ft. at Goldwyer. The former wa 
carried to total depth of 8,809 ft., the 
latter to 4,574 ft. 


apart 
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What’s New 


MOROCCO—Marine work on the 
offshore area of the new Italian con- 
cession is now being started by West- 
ern Geophysical Co., of Los Angeles 

Ihe marine crew will be working 
the coastal waters included in the 
10,000-sq. mi. Tarfaya concession, the 
first granted under Morocco’s new oil 
law. It went to Italy's state-owned 
Agip Mineraria under a 50% partner 

hip with the Moroccan government 
PW—Aug.1'58,p71 


PERU—Texas Petroleum Co.'s 
fourth wildcat in the jungles of East- 
ern Peru has been abandoned as a 
dry hole, like the first three. 

Ihe test was carried to 7,591 ft. bs 
Santa Fe Dnilling Co. near the Hual 
laga River town of Yurimaguas. Texpet 
now plans additional geophysical work 


ARGENTINA—Union Oil Co. of 
California disclosed last week that its 


THOMPSON UNITIZED VACUUM TANKS 


———"—) TANK & MFG. CO., Inc 


} 
THOMPSON | 2019 East Wardlow Rd., Long Beach 7, Calif 
Sole licensee to Monufacture Vacuum Tanks Under U.S. PATENT NO. 2522077 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


new oil exploration contract gives it 
the option to repurchase production 
in excess of Argentina's requirements. 

Otherwise, Argentina is obligated t 
buy all the oil produced over a max 
mum 27-year period, at prices related 
to world markets. Union says it is to 
spend $5-million within two to fi 
years on exploration of 4-million act 
on the west side of the oil-producing 
Comodoro Rivadavia basin 


NIGERIA—The deepest test in 
Nigeria to date has been abandoned 
as a dry hole at 13,100 ft. 

The test, at Ethiope, Delta pro 
ince, was the third drilled in the we 
ern region by a Shell-British Petroleu 
company. The rig is being moved to a 
fourth location, in Benin province 

In the eastern region, whet 
mercial production has already beet 
established, the company’s three 
est exploratory tests have all found 


t 


oil and are now being tested 
One is at Uquo, 70 mi. east of P 


} 


east of the 
southwest 


Harcourt, another 10 mi 
rt, and the third 15 m 
the heart of the delta swamps 


BOLIVIA—The Bolivian government 
oil company is starting exploration 
on its assigned share of the Bolivian- 
Brazilian treaty acreage. 

Aerial photography is being started 
ym Area “A” for Yacimientos Petro 

ro Andean 
issigned 
Brazilian 


iles Bolivianos, by 
“B” was 
private 
vhose applications are undet 
Brazil’s Economic Develop 
ink (PW—Oct 2 


3°58,p7 


FRANCE—Paris Basin oil prospects 
are further improved by discovery of 
oil in a third area. 

The new find wa it Chailly, 

mi uuthwest of Paris, by the gov 
nt-controlled (¢ d’Exploration 
iere. CEP said la t week that the 

roduced 38 bbl. of good-qual 
st from 5,469-74 ft 

oil field has been 

nch independent 

yf Paris. A Caltex affili 

hit oil, 70 mi. south of 


aa ide 
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MILLIONS OF bbl. 





300 


DISTILLATE 


INCL. KEROSINE) 
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- 
ee 


= 


RESIDUAL 


- 








TOTAL DEMAND 

Latest 4-week 
average sd 

Year ago 9.053 


DISTILLATE DEMAND 
Latest 4-week 


average * 
Year ago 1.956 


RUNS TO STILLS 

Latest week * 
Previous week 7.753 
Year ago 7.580 


CRUDE PRODUCTION 


Latest week il 
Previous week 6.919 
Year ago 6.712 


TOTAL IMPORTS 
Latest week ® 
Previous week 1.426 
Year ago 1.586 


CRUDE IMPORTS 
Latest week 
Previous week .782 
Year ago 1.0: 


CRUDE STOCKS 

Week-ended 
10-25 

Previous week 

Year ago 


GASOLINE 
Latest week 
Previous week 
Year ago 


DISTILLATES 
Latest week 
Previous week 
Year ago 


RESIDUAL 
Latest week 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Figures 


Crude inventories since the end of Sep- 
tember have increased 5-million bbl., 
nearly all of which consists of stocks of 
Texas origin. 

Nationwide crude inventories total 255 
million bbl., of which 217-million bbl. are 
east of the Rockies. 

By many comparisons, the over-all crud 
inventory position is not high. But the 
fact remains that crude prices in many 
major producing areas have been trimmed, 
and still appear to be weak. 


The build-up in crude inventories oc- 
curred during a month in which domestic 
production registered a slight decline, and 
one in which demand has been relatively 
strong. 

Based on incomplete figures, indications 
are that demand in October ran well above 
September, and also ahead of October, 
1957. 

But refinery runs during October were 
below the September rate, as refiners re 
duced product inventories. 


The increase in crude stocks during 
October appears to be the result of a 
higher-than-necessary rate of new supply 
—both domestic production and imports 
—during September. 

In fact, the rise in October was a con 
tinuation of an expansion in crude stocks 
that started in mid-September. Crude in 
ventories at the end of September wer 
S-million bbl. higher than on Aug. 3] 

While many economists predict a strong 
demand for the last two months of the 
year, the industry’s inventory position is 
not yet improved to the point where big 
increases can be made in the rate of new 
supply. 

x % a 

*Due to the Election Day holiday, most 
frgures for the Oct. 31 week were unavail 
able at press time. 
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3.0 ! T T T T 
ROTARY RIGS RUNNING 
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i ™ 1957 
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Killing 
The Goose: 


Good News 
For a Change: 


Low-Lead 
Gasoline: 





The Center of Gravity Is Moving East 


The products to watch this week are kerosine and turbine fuels at the 
Persian Gulf. Whether these prices move or don’t move will unfold an 
interesting story. 


Historically, all signs say that kerosine and jet fuel prices ought to 
advance at the Persian Gulf. It has been over two weeks now since kerosine 
prices advanced 0.25¢ at the U. S. Gulf. It has been well over a week since 
kerosine and jet fuel prices posted similar gains in the Caribbean. The 
weight of tradition alone would seem to dictate price hikes for these prod- 
ucts at the big refineries at Abadan, Bahrein, and Ras Tanura. 


But here’s the new twist: If Persian Gulf sellers do not advance, then 
a full break with product-pricing patterns in the U. S. Gulf and Caribbean 
seems in the making. And a Persian Gulf refinery market on a self-deter- 
mining basis would be something new to be reckoned with in world trade. 


A strong start in this splinter trend was made last month when 
Persian Gulf sellers refused to reduce gasoline prices after U. S. Gulf and 
Caribbean prices had fallen 0.5¢ a gal. in late September. Refinery runs 
had been cut severely in the Persian Gulf because of a fuel oil surplus. 
Gasoline, as a result, was in tight supply. So why reduce? 

If self-government takes over in Persian Gulf product prices, it will 
make for a much less formalized pricing set-up in world trade. This devel- 
opment will be a delight for brokers, arbitrageurs, and marginal buyers. 
It will be the despair of anybody trying to guess what happens next in oil. 


It’s obvious, too, that the center of gravity for oil is moving eastward. 
Years ago, the world used to take its price cue from the U. S. Gulf. There 
was a time when buyers in the Persian Gulf used to pay the “high” of U.S. 
Gulf prices if the shipment went to India and Southeast Asia, and the “low” 
if to the Mediterranean. More recently, Caribbean prices have nosed out 
U. S. Gulf prices in importance, but the crown sits uneasily. 


This month, Persian Gulf fuel oil starts to land in the New York 
harbor area on a regular basis. U. S. Gulf and Caribbean sellers will ignore 
this flow as long as they can—as long as the quantities are small. But the 
weight of supplies—bar war and crisis—leans increasingly toward the Fast. 


Spot tanker rates are falling this week as more and more vessels compete 
for assignments. This shows up in world lay-up figures—only 292 tankers 
out of service this week as against 359 three months ago. 


Quite a few firm spots are showing up in oil prices at home. Low-sulfur 
fuel oil is positively strong in the Mid-Continent. Distillate prices are 
pointing upward in the Northeast. Get rid of one or two weak sellers 
of gasoline, and the Gulf Coast market would be ready for a dramatic 
off-season increase. 


Shell Caribbean was the apparent low bidder to supply the military with 
5.4-million gal. of 83/90-octane low-lead gasoline. Shell’s bid was 8.49¢ 
a gal., f.o.b. the Caribbean. The lowest U. S. bid was by Suntide at 9.75¢, 
f.o.b. the Gulf. 
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The Market Place 


Prices compiled for PETROLEUM WEEK by Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service 


All prices as of November 3 


KEY PRICES—REFINED PRODUCTS 
(¢ per gal. except dollars per bb]. where $ is shown) 


Western Hemisphere 


U.S. Gulf Coast, cargoes 
Gasoline, 98 oct prem 
Gasoline, 92 oct reg 
Kerosine 
Heating oil, No. 2 
Gas oil, 48-52 ra Ey ee meet ae meee 8.875- 
Fuel oil, bunker 
Caribbean, cargoes 
Avgas, Grade 100/130 
Gasoline, 93 oct research prem 
Gasoline, 87 oct research reg 
Gasoline. 79 oct research. 
Gasoline, 70-72 oct motor method 
Kerosine 
Heating oil, No. 2 io 
(sas on, 48-52 d4.......... 
Fuel oil, bunker “C” 
New York Harbor, barges 
Kerosine 
a oil, No. 2.... 
Fuel oil, No. 6 
Okla-Group 3, northe1 m n shpt., 
Gasoline, 89 oct reg 
Kerosine 
Heating oil, No 
Fuel oil, No. - 
Chicago, bulk 
Gasoline, 91 oct reg. .........06. 
Heating oil, No. 2.. 
Fuel oil, No. 6 high sulfur 
Los Angeles, rack 
Gasoline, 
Diesel fuel, PS 00. aie aes 
Laoht fel, PS 300; occ ic ccc ck ccacs 
Heavy fuel, PS 400.... 
Natural Gasoline, Grade 26-70 
FOB Group 3 
FOB Breckenridge, T 
L,P-Gas 
Propane, Oklahoma (Group 3 
Pennsylvania I aubes 
Bright stock, 
200 vis. neutral, 25 an 
Mid-Continent Lubes, Tulsa basis 
Bright stock, solvent, 95 v.i 
Neutral, solvent, 200-210 vis 
Gulf Coast Lubes 
Bright stock, solvent, 95 v. i 2 
Neutral, solvent, 200 vis.............cccceeceee 20.5 


Eastern Hemisphere 
Singapore (Pulau Bukom), cargoes 
Avgas, grade 100/130.. 
Gasoline, 79 oct research 
Kerosine 


~Iiviwvivi 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


ond National Petroleum News, McGraw-Hill Publications 


Bold face type indicates changes from previous week 


KEY PRICES—CRUDE OIL 


2¢ differential per deg. of grav. applies except as noted) 
Western Hemisphere 


United States (at the well) 
Mid-Continent, 36.0-36.9. ........cccccces. 
Worth Dahote, 36:0-36.9.... 6.20502 ccaces 
Texas: 
Gulf Coast, low cold test, 26.0-26.9 
Gulf Coast, Upper & Lower, 26.0-26.9....2 
West Texas, sweet, 36.0-36.9 
West Texas, N. M., inter., 36.0-36.9 
West Texas, N. M., sour, 32.0-32.9.. 
East Texas, flat 
Mirando, 28.0-28.9.. 
Illinois Basin, flat 
Pennsylvania Grade, Bradford dist., 
California, Signal Hill; 2].0-21.9 
North Louisiana-Arkansas, 36.0-36.9 
Wyoming, sweet, 36.0-36.9 
Wy POUMGE, SOUS, B20 -SEG sb kis heise cintcecnctvaes 
Canada (flat prices, at the well) 
Acheson-Stony Plain (Alta.) 
Lee WV OOEENE TAMIL od. backs scorsaacvacioes 
RO cc a dane aie te es A pia 
a ae 6? er ° 
Smiley oS re a eee 
Venezuela (Cargoes, FOB lifting port de signated) 
Cumarebo, 48.0-48.9, ‘Tucupido E 
San Joaquin, 41.0-41.9, Puerto la Cruz 
Oficina, 35.0-35.9, Puerto la Cruz 
Tia Juana, Medium, 26.0-26.9, Amuay — 
Bachaquero, flat, Las Piedras. . . ere errs i 
Tarra. 38.0-38.9, Sam LOPORRO. 5 a oe.ce 6 aciccciecie 
Lagunillas Heavy, flat, Cardon...............-- 


+Differential per deg. of grav. varies 


Swreeseoonrvi 
— = VIA Oo~IN ©S 


JI PIBDI WN HWW w 


Ji 


Eastern Hemisphere 

Middle East, Persian Gulf (Cargoes, FOB ng — ; 

Arabia, 34. 0 34.9, Ras Tanura..... 2 

Safaniya, 27.0 27.9, Ras Tanura...... 

Iran, 3 » Bandar Mashut 

Iran, 34.0- j 
Iraq, 35.0- 
Kuw: sit, 3] 0. 31. 9 Mina-al-Ahmadi 

Oatar, 41.0-41.9, Umm Said. 

Neutral Zone, Burgh: im, 23.5- 24 4, Mina Saud. 

N. Zone, Eocene-Ratawi, 20.5-21.4, Mina Saud. 
Middle East, Eastern Mediterranean 

Arabian, 36.0-36.9, Sidon 

Iraqi, 36.0 36.9, Tripoli, Banias 
Far East, Cargoes, FOB Lutong, Sarawak , 

eee ge” ile yc: eer eee a Ps 


KEY TANKER RATES 
(Last paid, per long ton, single voyage) 
U.S. Gulf-New York, clean. . (USMC —11°%) $2.54] 
U.S. Gulf-New York, dirty (USMC —10%) $2.5 
NWI-USNH, dirty (USMC —60°%) $1. 08] 
NWI-UK/Cont., dirty (Scale —50%) 16/3* 
Persian Gulf-UK/Cont., dirty ...(Scale —50%) 30, A0 
Persian Gulf-USNH, dirty. (USMC —60°%) $5.08] 


*Sterling 
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DEPT / Marketing 


Ads Talk Octane, but Who’s Racing? 


Gasoline ads show increasing emphasis on octanes. But, 


so far, there seems to be little reflection of a 


the actual octane ratings. 


The octane pitch is sounding some- 
what louder as gasoline advertising 
makes another run for the money. 

Gasoline advertising campaigns arc 
getting a second wind, as the interim 
fall drives get under way. Most ad 
managers aren't talking much about 
plans bevond the end of the vear, 
Management is still locking 
the doors on all-day budget meetin 


however 
s 


Y 


lor most, this means keeping the °5 
plans under wraps until the money is 
illocated 

If fall ads are 


to come, however, octane and additive 


mv sample of what's 
clanns will be bouncing back and 
forth even more in the months ahead 


There are enough octane claims in 
today's ads to provide some sem- 
blance of a “verbal octane race'’— 
whether or not refineries are boosting 
octanes. 

National 


climbed less than on 


octan WCcTrages have 
octane number 
over the past vear, according to indus 
Most ob 


trv survevs (page 11; 
have felt that octane imereases 


CTVCT 
would continue at a slow pace in the 
With the 
cmphasis on econo 
with this 
prediction ids for some of the °59 
is are pitched on the theme that “it 
runs on regular grade gasoline’ 
lidewater Oil Co.—with its new 
Delaware refinery and its 
Avon (Calif rehnery,—mad 
last pring, howevel that it 


next few vears ito indus 
try putting mor 


mv, others have gone along 


beefed-up 
it clear 
wasn't 
octan into the back 
round. ‘Tidewater’s challenge to an 
octane race P\\ Niav l¢ 
met with silence for 
But here's a 


tising not exacth . juict on “ 


gomg to push 


5S po2 Was 
everal months 
unple of current adver 
rane 

e Richfield Oil Corp. has an ex 
West Coast 
promoting its “L00-plus-Boron” gaso 
line. Until Richfield launched this 
campaign, ‘Tidewater had 
only West Coast marketer advertising 
gasoline over the |O00-octane mark 

e lime Oil Co... West Coast in 
dependent, 1s 


tensive Campaign on the 


been the 


marketing a “100-plus 
octane superpremium 
plied by U.S. Oil & 
lacoma, Wash 

e Crown Central Petroleum ¢ orp 


has a radio blit ung im the New 


Vime-LO0, sup 
Refining Co., 


112 / MARKETING 


‘race in 


York-New Jersey area, advertising 
Crown gasoline as “the highest-octan 
gasoline.” 

e Speedway Petroleum, Michiga 
independent, this week 
premium to 100-octane and, without 


booste d 


1 price mcrease, Is guaranteeing mon 
back if the new gasoline knock 
anv car, no matter what vear, mod 
or make.” 

e Tidewater continu 
est-octane” campaign, but 
trating on point-of-sale and 


merchandising for the rest of th 


There seems to be no rush to force 
the issue of who actually does have 
the highest octane, as long as the 


» on ae . 
Photoelectricity: New 
A new instrument called the Fotoscope 
Oil Condition Tester is being used at 
selected Socony Mobil stations to promote 


lube oil sales. The Fotoscope, developed 


by Mobil engineers, measures solid con- 


taminants in crankcase oil 

A tiny sample of crankcase oil from 
the dipstick is placed in the Fotoscope 
where a light beam is picked up by a 
photoelectric cell to measure fuel soot 


oxidized materials, dust, and metal parti 


octane advertising chalks up more 
sales. jad 
Though Richteld 


‘4 , : 
yrds rhest octane 


loesn’t use th 
this could be 
imph il sromotion — reads 
= xtra OV Boro1 
Super Octane Richfield Gasoline 
id still champ throughout the West 
ind Richfield ads refer 


100-plus 


lidewat 


th nost modern refinery” and 


Ameri ; ost adi d 


refiner 


ficial in 
ist week 
-we have 
ind regula 
it.” Com 
if Vick 
he idded 


yroducing 


Some companies are steering clear 
all octane and additive claims. 


Lube Sales Tool 


cles. This activates a scale indicator that 
registers “safe,” “doubtful,” or “change.” 
The instrument does not measure acid 
content or water and fuel dilution in the 
crankcase oil 

Socony feels that the driveway test will 
provide a powerful sales argument, and 
that it will help to counteract conflicting 
recommendations for oil-change intervals 
The instrument will be available to all 
Mobil dealers by next March 
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Socony Mobil's “New Car Gasoline” 
campaign, for instance, turned thumbs 
down on all superlatives in gasoline 
ads. 

Instead of talking octane or addi- 
tives, Socony pegs its advertising on 
the Mobilgas Economy Run and other 
performance tests. 

“We believe the cross-fire talk 
about chemical additives and octane 
ratings tends to confuse the motorist,” 
savs J. D. Elgin, Socony ad manager. 
“While we have made significant im- 
provements in our gasoline for 1959, 
we do not intend to stress technical 
points in our ad copy.” 

Other majors—on both the East 
and West Coasts—are hanging on to 
their tradition of playing down octane 
ratings. 


The space-age theme may steal 
some scenes, however, if the trend in 
that direction continues. 

Marketers of the Boron  gasolines 
latched on to the tie-in with the ag 


of missiles more than a vear ago 


D-X Sunray, with its Boron 


What’s New 


Pennsylvania Marketers 


Try Fair Trade Again 


Fair trade pricing of gasoline was 
revived in Pennsylvania this week, in 
a move initiated by Sinclair Refining 
Co. Atlantic Refining Co.—the last 

eter to abandon Pennsylvan 
some 1S months ago—yjoin 
At press time, oth 

ted to follow 

Both companies notified dea 
stablishment of a minimum fat 
for regular at 19.9¢@ per gal 
taxes. Sinclai 


ide price g 
mnounced that the 
price would be 4é¢ a gal 


TILT 
ibove regular. 

The last trv at gasoline fair t ding 

the state was in June, 1956, when 
ight majors followed Atlantic’s move 
hive majors refrained from fair trad 
1owever, and the attempt died 
\pril, 1957) (PW—Apr.19°58,p4 
itter Sinclair’s initial move to drop 
tar trade (PW—Mar.29°58,p51). At 
intic later tried using “suggested 


pric 


The teamster-oil deadlock in C'i- 
cago was finally broken last week 
with union acceptance of a I0¢ 
hourly wage increase. Ihe wage boost 
its been the chief stumbling bloc! 
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line and motor oils, is splashing draw 
ings of Talos-type missiles in news 
papers and on billboards. A half-page 
space-age color ad hit the Oct. 20 
issue of Life Magazine. 

This theme was emphasized again 
i couple of weeks ago with the intro 
duction of “Rocket-Age Lionite,” a 
new additive in gasolines marketed by 
Lion Oil Co., a division of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 


Whatever the "message," the 
radio blitz is apparently proving to 
be an effective medium. 

\ report listing the top users of 
spot radio time includes The Texas 
Co., Sinclair Refining Co., Shell Oil 
Co., Sun Oil Co., Cities Service Co 
Continental Oil Co., Esso Standard 
Oil Co., and Standard Oil Co. (Ind 

Independents also are using more 
pot radio time. 

Sinclair is still hitting the air waves 
with about 12,000 spots weekly, with 
the safetv theme: “Drive with car 
ind use Sinclair Power-X.”” This cam 


paign is slated to continue until th 


IN MARKETING 


itiations, which ha been stal 
ited since cal umimer rw 
\ug.15°58,p46). The truck 
inion originally demanded a 25¢ hour 
whil 
tained that no increase was possibl 
Other details of the new contract w 


ll unsettled early this week 


driver 


imcreasc, management main 


Erie Meter Systems, Inc., supplier 
of petroleum pumping equipment, has 
been purchased by A. O. Smith 
Corp., of Milwaukee. Erie Meter 
ric (Pa.) plant will be taken over b 
Smith before the first | 
the plant’s 
No purchase price was reported, but 
| officials described the Smith off 

O attractive we 


of the vear and 


200 employees retained 


couldn't pa 
p.”’ Expansions and additions of new 
re planned for the Erie plant 


Premium gasoline octane ratings 
climbed 0.1 in October, while regular 
was unchanged. National weighted 
octanes were 98.7 for premium and 
91.4 for regular, according to Ethy! 
Corp.'s latest survey. Compared to th 

igo ratings, premium was up U.6 
gular was up 0.5 the 5 
urveved, 15 


end of the year, and possibly long: 

A new twist in a spot radio ad b 
Esso is being aimed at the highly con 
petitive New Jersey market. The spot 
tell listeners about a nonpetroleum 
item that is being sold at a discount 
at “many Esso stations in New |i 
sey. 


The spring campaigns are the ones 
to watch, some observers are now 
saying. A big octane push on the 
West Coast might force another 
showdown on the multigrade issue. 

“Time Oil, with its superpremiu 
might be just a little too close fo 
comfort,” comments one eastern ma 
keting official. 

Earlier speculation by West Coa 
majors about the multigrade issue sub 
stantiate this possibility (PW—Aug 
1°58,p76). Several companies hay 
dic ited that, if anyone were to hit ¢l 
West Coast with three grades 
big way, the  blending-at-the-pu 
method of marketing might win th 
votes—in spite of a staunch two-gra 
position 


, of 9Y-octan I high » p 


premiums sampled showed a1 
. 


range of 100.2 to 102.6 


INCTAZC 


Socony Mobil Oil Co. will go 
ahead with its national guidebook 
series, to be sold by Mobil dealers to 
build station traffic. Next $1 Mobi 
Guide will cover New England and 
New York State, including New 
York City. 

Ihe first in the series, coveriu 
Southwestern states (PW—IJul.1 
p80), was “very successful” in b 
ing trafic at Magnolia outlets, 
ing to Mobil othcials 

Simon & Schuster, which pul 
the guides for Socony, is alread ) 
material for the North 
hotel ot 
ht 


piling 
guide. The guides rat 
ind restaurants, and gi 1 
tips 

About $5 of th 
on the Southwest guidcebool! 
in the first six months. Th 
was slated to last a veat 

Magnolia also reports good 
from “Mobil Guide 
instance, a direct mailing 
offermg a. tr 
guide if the 
tank fill-up within tw 
| respon 


initia ) 


prom 10 


Ownecl!l 


motorist 
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DEPT / Personals 


JOHN D. FENNEBRESQUE has 
been elected president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Texas Butadiene 

& Chemical Corp., Houston. Fenne- 

formerly executive’ vice- 


and a director of Food 


bresque, 
pre sident 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., has 
also become a director and a mem- 
ber of Texas Butadiene’s executive 


committee Fennebresque succeeds 
E. L. Green, Jr., vice-president of 
Cabot Carbon Co., and manager of 
ts onl and was division, who will re 


Butadiene as a 


director and member of the execu- 


main with Texa 


tive committee 


G. Simpson J]. D. Fennebresque 


GORDON SIMPSON, Ceneral 


Oil Ce ( iz 


PAA ‘ é ‘ col 
Eugene T. Adair, J ex Pacific Co 
& Oil | t ort C. Richard 
Collins, Mt Ill.; J. L. Dou- 
gan, Salt | Cit H. B. Gernert, 
per V ve C. J. Paine, Pain 
Drilling ¢ ] P. W. Pitzer, 
Jr.. Breckenridge ‘ Roland V. 
Rodman \ erson - Pri rd Oil 
Ok! ( Robert C. 
Tucker, (:reat Western Drilling ( 
Midla Frank W. Winegar, 


( 


ye 


M. DARWIN QUIGLEY, ; 
vineer ge of Hor 


F. M. RIDER 


ta 
( 


Lyle D. Sullivan 


FRANK LINDEMAN, JR., | 


‘ ‘ 


tor of Pan Ame 
H. E 


té Carbor 
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al ricatl 
Norrick, a 


other United Producing vice-presi- was elected vice-president, and James 
dents elected at the same time are O. Kemm, executive manager of 
John M. Capito, Appalachian area gas OP elected secretary-treas 
and oil operations manager, and rer. OPC handles activities for 
Cramon Stanton, manager of ex- rly nducted by the America 
ploration. etroleur Institute’s Oil Intorma- 


HARRY D. GASARCH has beer 
elected comptroller of Mobil Over- 
seas Oj] Co., Socony Mobil Oil Ce 
affiliate. Gasarch is also assistant Refini . Ss me facili 
comptroller of Socony Mobil. I ties at heyenne, Wyo. Morris has 


stant superint | of Frontier 


M. H. MORRIS as been appointed 


his new position, Gasarch su l t n < f chemist and assistant su 

E. J. Glocke, who has been 1 Delta Refining Co 

a leave of absence pending r at lemp! ne 1942 
ent. Gasarch hecame head « 

comptroller’s roreign departmet t 

Socony Mohil uv 1953, and b 

assistant comptroller two ye 


ter 


P. S. P. FELL ha 
New York represel 
ARNOLD, Sout! 
entative, of Gulf 
department. Fell 
ork representative o 
ude oil sales departt 
ned the compat 
ious to that, he 

export and bunker Sal 


R. B. Gustafson, Jr. H. R. Kamb 
R. B. GUSTAFSON, JR., has be: 


1 
eologist, 


’ 


Onl Co. of Cahtorni 
Gulf <ince 1922. was 
} - 


n crud HUGO R. KAMB senior staff geol 
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Bob Cleland, Standard sales representative (left), and I[.G. Smallegan, plant manager 


Would you like to be a salesman? 


Do you enjoy the thrill of selling against strong competition? Would you 
like to be in a field where opportunities are limitless? Many of America’s 
most successful executives started as salesmen. They rose to their present 
heights because the bedrock of American business is competition and 
the bedrock of competition is selling. At Standard Oil, salesmen are given 
a sound background. They spend weeks as salaried sales trainees, learn 
ing the methods of successful selling 


Dr. Omar Juveland, chemist in Standard’s laboratories at Whiting, Indiana 


Would you like to be a scientist? 


Here is a field of constantly increasing importance, offering endless oppor 
tunities. In the last 10 years alone, Standard Oil Company and affiliates 
have added or rebuilt 20 laboratories. And the number of scientists has 
been more than doubled. Standard scientists are widely known for inven 
tions and discoveries that have benefited car owners, industry and 
national oil conservation. They often help on scientific projects of hig! 

est importance to national security, such as atomic research 


if you had your choice now, 


WHAT KIND OF CAREER WOULD YOU 


and Dearal W eddo 
a Standard affiliate 


Nugent T. Brasher (left 
geologists for Pan American Petroleum Corporation 


Would you like to be an explorer? 


The search for oil is one that never ends. And with the world depending 
more and more on oil, the search goes on at an ever-increasing tempo on 
land and sea with complicated and costly equipment. Work such as this 
makes for exciting, adventurous careers at Standard Oil and its affiliated 
companies. And it is work that provides an extra measure of satisfaction, 
for it is of utmost importance to the future of our country 


What makes 


LIKE? 


L. Van Paris Jr., Standard Oil dealer at South Bend, Indiana 


Would you like to be in business for yourself? 


Do you like the idea of being an independent businessman? If you do, the 
service station business offers great opportunities. Many Standard Ou 
dealers, for example, not only are successful businessmen, but are civ: 
leaders, too, serving as mayors, city councilmen and in other capacities 
They will tell you that being in business for yourself provides personal 
satisfaction and financial rewards seldom equalled in other endeavors 


One measure is a company’s progressiveness, its ability to change and grow, to adapt 


itself to new and better methods. The result is better service and better products for 


a company 


customers. And in such a growing, progressive company, there is opportunity for 


employees to advance. We at Standard Oil are proud of the fact that most of our 


a good citizen? 


officers and directors, since this company started, have come up through the ranks 


ian. 


( STANDARD | 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
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general sales manager of 


JACK M. SLOUGH and JAMES formerly 
G. DeFLON have formed the ne v the W-K-M_ division in Missouri FOR SALE OR LEASE 


cooling tower engineering firm of City, Tex. 
Slough-DeFlon, with headquarters 
in San Marino, Calif. Slough has L. C. GRAVES has been promoted to 


been it charge of the researc! and ] represent ( ot subsurface 
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surface 
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““In Engineering, It's the PEOPLE that Count’’ 


W. WILKINS III is »ar- j The C. W. NOFSINGER Co. 


CHARLES 7 
ket manager tor laboratory < test aie J 307 East 63rd St. * Kansas City 13, Missouri 
t] Phone BAitimore 1-4146 


~ . " . Engineers and Contractors for the Petroleum 
L. C. Graves J. T. Teed and Chemical Industries 


J. T. (Jack) TEED was appointed mar 
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a POSITION WANTED 


trumentation for the Brown In —- 


ents Division of Minneapolis Oil Company, Domestic or Foreign, Sales 

well Regul ’ o., Mm Tulsa | and Service; experienced in retail, jobber 

GLEN TABLEMAN has been ap- eed. witl \f since 1950. was | #nd distributor development; sales execu 

go - , , . hs tive; service station leasing, site selection 

pointed manager of W-K-M ‘ ‘ Ost recentl astern sales per Complete résumé on request FW -9177 

Co Britain Ltd., London, a divi- sor ) systems ngineering, also Petroleum Week, Class. Adv. Div., P. O 
Box 12, New York 36 & | 


sion of AC] Industries. He 


A a ee Professional Services. 


International Petroleum Exposition 55 Classified Advertising 
' > 


THIS ISSUE Johnston Testers, Inc. 23 F. J. Eberle, Business Mar. 


Employment Opportunities 


Boker Oil Tools, Inc. aaa EQUIPMENT 
Kidde & Co., Inc., Walter 94 Used or Surplus New 
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Lone Star Steel Co. i 
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” North Michigan Avenue 
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Hercules Powder Co. | Sun Oil Co. 91 Oxford 45! 
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Houston Ready-Cut House Co. 2 Thompson Tank & Mfg. Co 108 68 Post 
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Houdry Process Corp. 


Hudson Engineering Corp. Thornhill-Craver Co. 31 Tulsa 3 
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Hughes Tool Co. Universal Oil Products Co 102-103 522 South Bosto 
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THE EDITORS SEE IT 


118 / EDITORIAL 


Out in Left Field? 


T'. HARDLY NEWS TO OIL MANAGEMENT that an industry needs 


1 


modernize continuously to stay alive in today’s era of rapid tech 
nological change. The petroleum industry has long taken pride in its 
ability to move ahead with the times. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent from Petroleum Week's PLANS 
(pages 35 through 87) that some managements are under 


fhe speed with which the oil industry ts being transformed 


are doubling overnight. Unit costs are shrinking to the tiniest tra 
tions. Ihe speed of change is getting hard to handle. The 
obsolescence than some companies like to talk about 
Lhis raises the issue of how fast a company should modet 
ing in mind the financial hazard of trying to grow too fast. O 
answer: Modernize at least as fast as the competition—faste 
lop executives around the industry, in big and small 
might as well face the tact that a few of the fastest 
are starting to leave daylight beween themselves an 
tors—daylight that wasn’t there five years ago. Uhes« 


that keep running through such checklists as this 


Are we ahead of competition in. . . 


Rigs that drill fast and deep, with few breakdo 

equipment for saving on shallower holes Luton 
ducing operations } Refineries giving high octan 
cost? (] Size and efficiency of pipelines, trucks, and 
Stations rating well in appearance and servic Kk] 
accounting and problem-solving? Sound = planning 


invest dollars? [] Best use of men’s time and talents 


BVIOUSLY THE QUESTIONS CHANGE With a company’s type of operation 
Q But the principle doesn't. And aithough the actual planning of 
modernization can involve very complex calculations, competition 
always keeps the basic question simple: 

If Company Y rates behind Company Z on such a modernization 
check-list, and makes no drive to catch up, where is that going to leave 


Company Y in the years ahead? 
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... NERVE-CENTER OF HALLIBURTON 


Sensitive to the everyday need of America’s giant energy producing 
industry ...“OIL”, the People of Halliburton make up the very nerve 


center of the company. 


Tuned to the need of the moment, backstopped by the experience 
of the past, eagerly awaiting the challenge of the future, the People of 
Halliburton face each tomorrow with a determination to better serve 


you in realizing your requirements. 


You can continue to count on the People of Halliburton. 


OIL WELL CEMENTING COMPANY 


DUNCAN, OKLAHOMA 





Materials for a rock bit 


What makes one rock bit better than another? 


PERFORMANCE! 
What makes one rock bit out-perform another? 


Design, metallurgy and manufacturing technique — plus the 


most important ingredients of all—research and experience. 


Design of Hughes rock bits is based on information from 


hundreds of thousands of wells, drilled in every type of ets 
formation. And design is constantly being improved as nud ni 
facts on bit performance are gathered and analyzed. TOOL COMPANY 


HOUSTON. TEXAS 


You can rely on the combination of H 50 years research, WORLD STANDARD 
OF THE INDUSTRY 


experience, and manufacturing know-how to pay off in 


consistently superior bit performance. 





